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Actual size, 3 X 5% 
@ Immediately identifies your school 
@ Excellent for promoting all school activities 
@ An exclusive card for your student body 





Attractive mascot design, sharp engravings, and clear bright colors. 
Fine printing on handsome sparkling white Kromekote cardboard. 











@ A profitable promotion for any student council 
@ Easily handled and distributed 
@ Presents your school in the best tradition 
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Please send complete information on the MASCOT POST CARD 
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The Collegiate Ctchings Company 
P.O. Box 182 LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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As the Cditor Sees It 


More than ever before in formal classes our 
studying international, national, 
state, and local affairs by means of newspapers, 
books, magazines, trips, reports, investigations, 


schools are 


etc. Such study is to the good. 

Incidentally, the order of the school’s empha- 
sis is that indicated above. It is easy to discuss 
international affairs because these are distant, 
and hence, relatively harmless; it is difficult to 
study local affairs because these are close, and 
hence, “more dangerous” politically. 

There are two possible dangers which the 
(1) the possibility of be- 
coming so engrossed in these outside affairs that 
it neglects those closest home—the affairs of the 
itself; and (2) such attention to adult 
concerns tends to over-stress form, and this in 
turn to affect the student council harmfully. 
Obviously, such imitation is thoroughly undesir- 


school should ay oid ° 


school 


able because it emphasizes form of organization 
and routine instead of projects to be promoted 
and handled. 

The ideal 


zation to handle it 


project first and then the organi- 
should never be displaced 
by the opposite -— organization first and then 
projects for it to handle. 

To emphasize, the student council is NOT the 
“laboratory” of any civics, social science, speech 
or other course. It has a recognized field of its 
own, stands on its own feet, and is the hand- 
maiden of no other specialized interest. 


A reader has suggested this device for quiet- 
ing the loudmouth dimwit who yells at game 
officials, criticizes the coach, and rails at play- 
ers’ shortcomings: have an official usher hand 
him a school (student council) sponsored, em- 
bossed, enclosed card on which is attractively 
printed—*“So, Brother, YOU never made a mis- 
take?” Why not try it? 

A recent investigation of graduates’ “all- 
night parties” shows that nearly all of these 
events are sponsored, promoted, and handled by 
outside groups—usually luncheon clubs. Appar- 
ently, both inside and outside groups take the 
attitude that because the students are now ‘ 
uates” the responsibility of the school has ceased 


‘orad- 
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to exist. Perhaps true, technically, but realisti- 
cally, the school still will have to stand the blame 
is, as, and when such an event becomes a dirty 
brawl or unhappy events result from it. 


In our monthly reading of dozens of profes- 
sional journals we are always amazed at and 
discouraged by the paucity of articles relating to 
extracurricular activities. Even in state journals 
of education, which are more “homey” in char- 
acter because they carry news of local school 
people and events, such stories are rare. This is 
regrettable. 

Whose fault, the journals’? Certainly not. 
The fault lies with those school people who 
could and should write up interesting features of 
their activity program—administrators, teachers, 
and even students. Here is a 
golden opportunity for your own people to pro- 
vide such helpful material. They could do it and 
your state journal would be delighted to have it. 
Your turn! 

And, of course, while you are at it, remember 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


sponsors, yes, 


Under the head, “The Rockets’ Red Glare 
Spells Danger,” the National Parent-Teacher 
(September, 1959) says, “How many amateur 
rocketeers are there in the United States? Ten 
thousand, and that’s ten thousand too many, says 
the American Rocket Society. There was a time 
when the Society hoped to make rocketry safe by 
expert supervision, but now it is convinced that 
rockets had better be left alone by amateurs. No 
wonder: during a sample six-week period, 162 
of the amateurs (many of whom were teen-agers ) 
were seriously injured. Not even professionals 
can anticipate all the ways in which a rocket can 
misbehave. Hence their motto, “Always assume 
that a rocket will explode.” 

To all of which we say, “Amen.” Rocketry is 
for trained experts, not eager-beaver amateurs. 


We have just read a logical complaint by a 


teacher in whose school secret societies exist, 
though prohibited by state law. The sponsors of 
these societies are being paid out of school funds 
while the sponsors of regular interest clubs are 


not paid at all. How come? 
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Just what is Girls’ Nation? What is its purpose? What are its activities? What does it 
accomplish? Who attends? These and similar questions are answered here by one of 


the Nevada Senators. 


We Were United States Senators 


RYING TO TELL PEOPLE about the program 

that makes up the experience called Girls’ 

Nation, and in so doing show my appreci- 
ation for being given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the 13th Girls’ Nation, involves a process 
of choosing the things which should be stressed. 
To tell the things we saw and did would result 
in an easy flow of wonderful memories, but, as 
Mrs. Gunn, President of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, reminded us, this would be showing 
only the frosting on the cake. To tell what Girls’ 
Nation means and how we learned about our 
government and what it means, are what it takes 
to be an ambassador from Girls’ Nation to our 
own area. 

The American Legion and the Auxiliary 
sponsor this program because they believe de- 
mocracy needs people who will care enough 
about it to make it work. The best way for 
Americans to learn to make it work, they be- 
lieve, is to get some practice at it while they are 
young. So Girls’ Nation is a youth citizenship 
training program in federal government where 
you learn how to do something by doing it. It 
is sponsored by the American Legion Auxiliary 
as one way to help make our citizens better 
informed and thus make our representative form 
of government as strong in practice as it is in 
theory. 

Mr. Leo A. Hoegh, Director of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, reminded us, “Responsi- 
bility walks hand in hand with honor. If your 


participation in Girls’ Nation becomes only a 





OUR COVER 


A few of Okmulgee’s modernistic hatters, hattiers, 
hatmakeruppers, or whatever you call them are 
shown in the upper picture. Looks like a few of 
them could use a hatholderoner too. 


In the lower picture the Camera Club of Ladycliff 
Academy, Highland Falls, New York, is shown 
demonstrating the use of some of its modern 


equipment. 
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ROXANE JENSEN 
Elko High School 
Elko, Nevada 


pleasant interlude in your life, then you have 
neglected your responsibility and this great pro- 
gram has failed to achieve its purpose in your 
area. On the other side of the coin, if you take 
back to your area the technical knowledge you 
have gained in Washington, coupled with a 
recognition of the spirit of our government 
and if you apply this knowledge in your own 
community—then Girls’ State and Girls’ Nation 
will have achieved their maximum usefulness 
and your community and your State will be bet- 
ter places because of your experience.” 

Nevertheless, these less tangible values are 
derived from the specific things that happen and 
are done in connection with Girls’ Nation; so 
that allows some leeway in relating the delight- 
ful and exciting things that actually took place. 
We two delegates from Nevada, Joyce Marks 
and I, acquired fame of a sort before we reached 
Washington, D.C. We were labeled and known 
as the two Senators who not only missed one 
plane but two planes. This took place in San 
Francisco. As a result we arrived in Washington 
D.C. five hours late. We were very fortunate 
that Congressman Baring who met us had a good 
sense of humor and a kindly understanding of 
the confusion that is a part of being young. 
Although it was very late, Mr. Baring drove 
around the city so that we had our first glimpse 
of the nation’s Capitol and other famous land- 
marks in the quiet of the unhurried night. We 
found a little cafe that was still open so we three, 
Joyce, Congressman Baring and I, had 
what—hamburgers! On that familiar note ended 
our first night in Washington, D.C. 

The next day, Saturday, July 25, was the 
official commencement of the thirteenth session 
of Girls’ Nation. 
Girls’ Nation Headquarters, we were assigned to 
our rooms in the dormitories. My first room- 
mate was Jean Wilson from Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. We unpacked and chattered in the process 
Soon Carolyn Cooper 


guess 


At the American University, 


of getting acquainted. 
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from Yazoo City, Mississippi, poked her head 
in the doorway and informed us, “You all are 
cellmate—meaning 
People are even more exciting than places. 


about to take in another 
me.” 
How I loved getting to know so many wonderful 
girls from every part of our country! We were 
reminded that we ninety-eight girls chosen to 
be Senators at Girls’ Nation were representing 
more than two million girls who were other Jun- 
iors in high school in our country. 

Most of Saturday was spent in getting ac- 
quainted with each other and our adult advisers. 
In the afternoon we had our formal opening. 
The Iowa Senators were given the honor of 
advancing the colors. Addresses of welcome 
were given by Mrs. Walter Glynn, National 
Girls’ State Chairman, and Mr. Stafford Cassell, 
Assistant to the President of the American Uni- 
versity. The staff members were presented and 
made comments on the activities they would be 
directing during the week. 

Miss Virginia Geiger, Women’s 
Adviser, United States Information 
spoke to us telling us to “Count Our Blessings.” 


Activities 
Agency. 


| know every girl listening to her was doing ex- 
actly that. Miss Geiger stressed the importance 
of national and international understanding; she 
sketched the world-wide movement of women in 
developing understanding and appreciation of 
things that are good locally, nationally and 
internationally. 

That evening, following our sectional meet- 
ings in which we had a briefing on Girls’ Nation 
Rules, we held our first course in government 
instruction. This was directed by Mrs. William 
Bray. The function and process of government 
in a democracy, stressing the importance of 
good citizenship participation, was explained. 
We immediately put our knowledge to use by 
organizing the first senate session of the 13th 
Girls’ Nation. By the end of the week we had 
an increased knowledge of correct parliamentary 
procedure, 

Vesper services were held at the close of the 
senate meeting. In recognition of the fellowship 


at Girls’ Nation, each theme for evening vespers 


during the week was based on a word beginning 
with “F.” 
Faith, in Freedom, in Fame, in Friendship, the 


They were as follows: the First, in 


Finale. Then lights were supposed to go out, but 
find 


bonds of interest, who takes time to sleep? 


whenever you new friends and common 


The only bad thing about Girls’ Nation was 
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the little bit about rising and shining at 6:30 
a.m. Who can rise and shine at that hour when 
the last excited murmur of the night before is 
still half an echo in sleepy heads! We would 
rise, but there was not much shining until after 
the fortification provided by a good breakfast. 

It was impressive to raise our flag in the 
Capital City of our own great country. Maybe 
one should be young and impressionable to 
really savor a first visit to Washington, D.C. 
After the thrill of that first flag-raising at Girls’ 
Nation, we went to the Washington Cathedral for 
church services. The organ is said to be one of 
the world’s largest. It filled that vast building 
with music that seemed to overflow. In this 
cathedral we saw tapestries that were woven in 
Belgium in the fifteenth century, a brick taken 
from the first church built in America, and the 
tomb of Woodrow Wilson. A symbol of under- 
standing between different faiths, the Washing- 
ton Cathedral serves our nation as a house of 
prayer for all people. Its beauty and dignity 
gave to us an abiding sense of the place of reli- 
gion in our national life. 

In the afternoon session at the American 
University, Clare B. Williams, Assistant Chair- 
man, Republican National Committee, told us 
about political party operations and party con- 
ventions. She explained that it was wise to join 
a political party that most closely mirrored the 
policy in which we believed. So-called “Inde- 
pendents” tend to vote for personalities instead 
of the things the candidate stands for. Mrs. 
Katie Lacheim, Vice-Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, reminded us that 
“Democracy and salvation both require par- 
ticipation.” 

That evening we had a pleasant surprise. 
The United States Navy Band serenaded us. The 
“Senators” of Girls’ Nation in turn serenaded 
the bandsmen by singing “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart.” 

Monday we went to Capitol Hill. We toured 
the old House Office Building and then pro- 
ceeded to the actual House of Representatives. 
We were honored by being allowed to take the 
places in the House that were usually occupied 
Dr. Myrtle 
Cheney of the Capitol Guide Services gave us an 
account of the history and notable things about 
this building. Her presentation was so vivid we 
seemed to see Henry Clay, the British storming 
up the staircase in the War of 1812, 


by our own state representatives. 


Lincoln 
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signing the Emancipation Proclamation. Sud- 


denly those pages in my school history books 
seemed thrillingly alive. 

The beautiful paintings of Brumidi took on 
added meaning when she told of his words, “I 
no longer have any desire for fame or fortune. 
My one ambition and my daily prayer is that | 
may live long enough to make beautiful the one 
country in the world in which there is Liberty.” 

We had pictures taken with our Senators and 
Representatives in Vice President Nixon’s recep- 
tion Our welcome luncheon break was 
taken in the old Supreme Court chamber in the 
Capitol. The Senate Chaplain delivered the ben- 
It made me recall the stories about 


room. 


ediction. 
Peter Marshall. Our lunch included a sample of 
the famed bean soup that is supposed to be a 
Such a blend of fine 
people, historic sights, and homey, loved little 
items even like bean soup are a part of the total 
picture that is our country. 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith, the only 
woman Senator in Congress, spoke at the lunch- 
eon. She stressed the importance of understand- 


favorite of the Senators. 


ing our government if we are to preserve it. 
Jimmy Stewart had a good-looking antagonist to 
his appointment in Mrs. Smith. 

We attended both the House and the Senate 
while they were in session. To a casual observer 
it doesn’t seem as if much is being accomplished 
there, but by that time we knew that much of the 
work is done in committees. 

Back at headquarters, our own Girls’ Nation 
political parties, the Federalists and the Nation- 
alists, began party nominations and worked on 
party platforms. All the candidates were out- 
standing girls. Even though the Nationalists 
were the majority party, in the final election 
Wallis Wilde, the candidate of the Federalist 
Party, was elected President. She was a Senator 
from Wisconsin. Jane Flohr, Nationalist from 
Idaho, was elected Vice President. Both girls 
were capable leaders. 

Tuesday we had the opportunity to learn 
about our national judicial procedures. At the 
Supreme Court building we went from the main 
court chamber to the private chamber of Associ- 
ate Justice Stewart. He explained that this court 
was different from others in that it did not try 
the facts of a case but simply interpreted the law 
as it related to cases which had been tried in 
other courts. It was interesting to learn that this 
important part of our government had no per- 
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manent home of its own until the present build- 
ing was erected in 1935. It is a beautiful one 
and very properly creates an atmosphere of 
dignity. 

The memorials of Washington! They are 
familiar to all of us from pictures; still there is 
a different feeling about actually standing at the 
foot of the sky-piercing shaft built in Washing- 
ton’s honor. Pictures had not at all prepared me 
for the insistent awe that came over me, walking 
up the steps to the Lincoln Memorial; so slowly 
you approach it that the great figure seems to 
grow before your eyes. Still it is different from 
the others: somehow the sculptor, although 
working with stone, achieved the human touch 
that was Lincoln’s great appeal. 
and understanding rather than grandeur are the 


Compassion 


dominating emotions emanating from the seated 
Abraham 
rounded by pillars, each one representing one of 


Lincoln. Appropriately, he is sur- 
the states in the Union he helped preserve. 
During our afternoon meeting, Dr. Lowery 
spoke to us about religion in politics. He also 
spoke briefly about communism. With the elec- 
of the way, of Girls’ 
Nation began seriously to discuss bills for legis- 
lation which would carry out their party plat- 
forms. Mrs. Arthur Ladehoff guided us in the 
process in which bills are made into laws. The 


tions out the Senators 


following eight bills were introduced and came 
up for the first reading: (1) To expand the 
Civil Mobilization Commission to 
include the training of young adults in a sur- 
vival program, (2) To establish an Academy for 
the training of our Diplomatic Corps, (3) To 
merge all branches of the Armed Forces, (4) 
To abolish elections at Girls’ Nation, (5) To 
require all banks to become members of the 
establish a 


Defense and 


Federal Reserve System, (6) To 
Great White Fleet to be used for the improve- 
ment of international relations, (7) To grant 
Federal Aid to public schools with the Federal 
Government to have power partially to control 
education, (8) To provide Federal Aid for the 
prevention of soil erosion. 

That evening following the inaugural dinner 
the officers were installed. | had been appointed 
Ambassador to Laos, a country which at the 
present is in our news because of its struggle 
against communist The Honorable 
You Chan Lang, Ambassador from Korea, gave 
an address in which he compared communists 


elements. 


to international beatniks, people who refuse to 
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accept the normal responsibilities of society as 
we know it. 

Wednesday we were off on another interest- 
ing informative journey. We travelled in Army 
busses to the Pentagon. I knew this was an im- 
mense building, but when I was told that there 
were 1714 miles of corridor, my feet ached in 
anticipation. Secretary of Defense McElroy told 
us about the various agencies which are housed 
in this place. Mr. William Leffingwell, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense, spoke about our mil- 
itary assistance program. Miss Marie Berger 
told us how her department in the International 
Cooperation Administration tried to educate 
people in the Near East and South Asia to 
achieve a better standard of living. Colonel 
Charles Roadman told us about the Man in 
Space Program. We saw a film, “Last Place on 
Earth,” which dealt with Cape Canaveral and the 
missile program. At lunch we learned that about 
32,000 people dine in the Pentagon Cafeteria 
every day. To someone from a sparsely popu- 
lated state like Nevada, this seemed unbelievable. 

In the afternoon we heard about careers in 
the Foreign Service and in the Women’s Armed 
Service Divisions. We were in time to see part 
of the changing of the guard at Arlington and 
our President placed a wreath of poppies on the 


tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The exciting 


Marine Corps War Memorial, the raising of the 
flag on Iwo Jima, was seen on the way back to 


the dormitories. 

Thursday was really our last planned day at 
Girls’ Nation. We toured the White House and 
went to President Eisenhower’s Press Room. It 
was interesting to learn that this room used to 
be set aside for the signing of Indian treaties. 
James Hagerty welcomed us and gave a sum- 
mary of what goes on in actual Presidential 
press conferences. 

The Institution our last 
stop. We saw the hall of First Ladies and made 
pointed comments about some of the fashions of 
other days. There, too, were the planes of the 
Wright brothers and of Charles Lindbergh, and 
across the street that not-so-little rock called the 
Hope diamond. 


Smithsonian was 


We returned to the University for our final 
Senate meeting. Only three bills came up for 
their final readings, the Federal Reserve bill, the 
Federal Aid to Education, and the bill to create 
a Great White Fleet. This last was vetoed by the 
President because of its cost. The bill concern- 
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ing elections at Girls’ Nation was defeated in 
committee. The other two bills were passed. 
Again we were aware of the limitations of time; 
so much that we wanted to discuss had to be 
side-stepped because there was no time. 


We reconvened in the International Building 
for the International Tea. Representatives from 
all countries where Girls’ Nation had appointed 
Ambassadors attended this tea. My guest was 
from Laos, Boumy Sirhanorvong. He showed 
me pictures of his country and people, and some 
silk material woven by the women of Laos. 
Again, how real and personal the news articles 
about the problems of communist infiltration in 
Laos became while hearing about them from 
someone who spoke from his own experience. 


It is often interesting to trace the threads of 
our experiences and follow the pattern that they 
weave. My favorite musical has been The King 
and I, and one of the choice songs in that show 
is “Getting to Know You.” Here was my chance 
to get to know a little more about a country 
so much like that portrayed in the musical. 


So many experiences, so many ideas, so 
much to learn, crowded together in so little time! 
On the flight home we met Arthur Godfrey and 
tried to tell him about what we had gleaned from 
Girls’ Nation and became more aware of how 
complicated it was going to be to evaluate this 
experience. As the excitement receded, I sat qui- 
etly and remembered this and that. 


Dr. Chan Yang had quoted to us the historian 
Toynbee’s words, “When the frontier between 
civilization stands still, time always works in the 
barbarian’s favor.” Clearly it is up to us to 
make sure that the frontier of the Free World 
does not stand still, What to do about it? I 
don’t know the answers—not on a big scale, but 
for myself I know this. It comes right back to 
the song “Getting to Know You.” First I need 
to learn to know myself and develop my own 
values. Then I need to get truly to know and 
value my home, my community, and this, our 
country. Perhaps then, I and millions of others, 
who have been led in this same direction, will 
be ready to get to know our neighbors, and in 
this age in which I live, the world is a neighbor- 
hood. As we learn, and as we know, and as we 
value, we can build and influence the shape of 
things to come. I and others may fail, but it 
doesn’t have to be a failure resulting from being 
ignorant or not caring. 
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What are by-products of compulsion in arbitration? Do advantages outweigh disad- 
vantages as far as public interest is concerned? 


Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes 


MONG THE PROPOSALS to control American 
labor is an idea that has had a number 
of supporters for many years. Whenever 

we reach the point that there is much demand 
for some type of increased control over labor, 
we almost always reach a stage where we discuss 
the pros and cons of compulsory arbitration. 
This year one of the three proposals for control- 
ling labor in the United States is that of compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes in all basic 
industries. 

The call for compulsory arbitration of all 
labor disputes in the basic industries does not 
appear to have very many friends among either 
labor or business leaders. While we are perfectly 
able to find many people who want the federal 
government substantially to increase its power to 
regulate labor unions and many others who want 
to repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft—Hartley Act 
which makes state right-to-work laws legal, we 
have great difficulty in finding many friends of 
a system of compulsory arbitration. Perhaps the 
reason for this reluctance upon the part of both 
labor and management to accept compulsory 
arbitration is that both groups feel that they have 
much to lose by forced arbitration. Labor feels 
that it will lose its greatest weapon, the right to 
strike, and management feels that it will lose its 
power to control its own future if compulsory 
arbitration is adopted in the basic industries. 
Additional opposition to compulsory arbitration 
develops when a study is made of the way this 
proposal has worked in the past. It has been 
tried briefly in this country and in several for- 
eign countries, but it has not had any notable 
success. 

During the present school year high school 
students are debating on the general topic of 
“What Policy in Labor-Management Relations 
Will Best Serve the People of the United States?” 
One of the possible debate questions that may 
finally be selected as the debate topic for the 
year is: 

REsoLvep: That the Federal Government 
Should Require Arbitration of Labor Disputes in 
All Basic Industries. 

In order to give high school debaters an idea 
of the possibilities of this particular debate ques- 
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tion, we will present definitions of the terms of 
this topic. 

“THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’: By the term 
“the Federal Government” we mean the govern- 
ment of the United States acting through its 
legally elected representatives in the Congress. 
We feel that any legislation that affects all basic 
industries in all of our states must be enacted 
by the Congress since under the Constitution the 
right to make such a law or laws for the entire 
nation is vested in the Congress. When such a 
law is passed by the Congress it will be adminis- 
tered by the executive branch of our government 
which is headed by the President of the United 
States. 

Taking this term in its proper relationship to 
the entire debate topic, we see that it means that 
the Congress shall enact legislation necessary for 
the establishment of a system of requiring arbi- 
tration in all of the basic industries when a labor 
dispute arises. Of course, any such act by the 
Congress must provide an adequate system of 
administering the compulsory arbitration system. 

“SHOULD”: The term “ 
the affirmative team must show that compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes in all basic indus- 
tries is either desirable or necessary or both at 
the present time and that it will continue to be 
so in the future. It is not necessary for the 
affirmative team to prove that the proposed 
plan of compulsory arbitration will actually be 
adopted. The task of the affirmative is to show 
that the proposal should be adopted. 


should” implies that 


“REQUIRE”: The term “require” is one of 
the most important qualifying terms of this de- 
bate topic. This means that arbitration of labor 
disputes in all basic industries is compulsory. 
Both parties to a labor dispute, labor and man- 
agement, must submit their differences to this 
arbitration and accept the decisions of the arbi- 
tration board under the terms of this debate 
question. This does not mean, however, that the 
two parties cannot settle their disputes by other 
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means just as long as they do not resort to 
strikes or lockouts. 

There are many implications of this term. It 
means that strikes can no longer be used by 
labor as a means of gaining their ends, and that 
management cannot use some of its present 
methods. When an agreement cannot be reached 
the labor dispute must be arbitrated. 

“ARBITRATION: The wording of the ques- 
tion makes this term mean compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes in the basic industries. 
Arbitration is a means of settling labor disputes 
by presenting both sides of the dispute to one or 
more impartial persons who have been chosen 
and given the power to settle the dispute. Fre- 
quently, each party to the controversy selects one 
arbitrator and these two select a third person. 
The findings of the arbitration board shall be 
final in each dispute. 

“LABOR DISPUTES” : 
matter causing a difference of opinion between 
that 
by collective bargaining, mediation, or 


A “labor dispute” is any 


cannot be settled 
other 
method, A dispute might be over hours of work, 


labor and management 


wages, conditions of employment, the checkoff 
system, or any one of a number of reasons why 
labor and management might disagree. 

It must be pointed out that minor causes of 
labor differences can often be settled by confer- 
ences and so are not real labor disputes that must 
be arbitrated. It is the spirit of this question to 
require arbitration only after other methods of 
settlement have failed. 

“ALL BASIC INDUSTRIES”: This term leaves 
a great deal to the debater in making his own 
interpretation of the question since no definition 
is given of what is meant by basic industries. An 
industry that is a basic industry is fundamental 
to the welfare of the people. 

If we were asked to make a list of the basic 
include the 
(1) steel; (2) coal; (3) oil; (4) gas that is 


industries we would following: 


transported over state lines; (5) all maritime 
shipping; (6) railroads; (7) electric power; and 
(8) telephone and telegraph service. This list 
may be increased by the debater, but these eight 
industries should always be included. 


INTERPRETING THIS DEBATE QUESTION 
Before the debater begins to prepare his 
debate speech, he should understand some of the 
implications of the debate topic, and should have 
a clear plan for presenting his arguments and for 
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bm 


meeting those of his opponents. Every debater 
should understand the methods of attack that are 
open to his side of the case, and also have a 
knowledge of those open to his opponents. In 
this section of this article we will attempt to give 
some of the problems that will arise regarding 
this debate question, and an attempt will be 
made to interpret these problems for the debater. 

If we are debating that compulsory arbitra- 
tion should be required in all labor disputes in 
the basic industries, does the affirmative have the 
sole right to determine what the basic indus- 
tries are? 

It is the usual practice for the affirmative to 
define any term in a debate question that may 
come up for discussion in the opening speech. 
Since the term “basic industries” may be inter- 
preted differently by the affirmative and the 
negative, the logical procedure would be for the 
affirmative to give their explanation of what is 
meant by “basic industries.” If this definition 
is satisfactory with the negative, they will accept 
it and the debate can proceed. If the negative 
does not wish to accept the definition of the 
affirmative, they will present a different defini- 
tion of the term “basic industries” and explain 
why they feel that their definition is the cor- 
rect one. 

If the affirmative and the negative cannot 
agree upon just what industries should be called 
“basic industries,” then this disagreement will 


become an important part of the debate. Usu- 
ally the definition of the terms of a debate ques- 
tion given by the affirmative is a fair one that 
can be accepted by the negative. 


How can we reach a fair and honest conclu- 
sion regarding what constitutes a basic American 
industry? 

This term is one that may cause some serious 
discussion in many debates. A basic industry is 
one that is fundamental to the welfare of the 
American people. Most people would agree that 
the following list of industries should be consid- 
ered as being basic: (1) steel; (2) coal; (3) 
oil; (4) gas that is transported over state lines; 
(5) all maritime shipping; (6) railroads; (7) 
electric power; and (8) telephone and telegraph. 
This may not be an all-inclusive list. Perhaps 
the automobile industry should also be included, 
but we might argue that people could get along 
without the manufacture of automobiles for at 
least a time if a strike were called. The automo- 
hile industry is so large and it has such an effect 
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upon our total economy that it probably should 
be included in the list of basic industries. 

If both teams will agree to debate that the 
Federal government should require compulsory 
arbitration in labor disputes in the eight indus- 
tries mentioned above, the discussion will be 
broad enough to take all of their time. The 
important thing in this debate is not whether 
the automobile industry is or is not a basic 
industry. The important thing is the principle of 
compulsory arbitration on a national scale. 

For many years the right to strike has been 
recognized in the United States. It is recognized 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. When the affirmative 
debaters defend the proposal that the Federal 
government should require arbitration of all 
labor disputes in all basic industries does this 
mean that workers in these industries will lose 
the right to strike? 

It is true that the right to strike has been won 
by labor after a long fight. It is now an estab- 
lished right, one that labor does not wish to 
give up. If the affirmative proposal of compul- 
sory arbitration of labor disputes in all basic 
industries is adopted then it must follow that 
strikes will be a thing of the past in these indus- 
tries. The adoption of compulsory arbitration 
will mean that both sides to a labor dispute will 
be forced to accept the final decision of a board 
of arbitration in a dispute. 

Although a board of arbitration in a labor 
dispute is supposed to be impartial it is a well- 
known fact that public opinion shifts from time 
to time. During those periods when public opin- 
ion favors management it will be almost impos- 
sible for labor to secure favorable decisions from 
an arbitration board. When such a condition 
arises, labor may feel that its demands are strong 
enough that a strike is necessary. This would be 
impossible if compulsory arbitration is forced on 
the workers. 

Would it be fair to say that labor unions 
would be opposed to more stringent regulation of 
labor unions by the Federal government if it is 
apparent that such action is necessary to protect 
the rights of the general public? 

It is safe to say that organized labor would 
be opposed to almost any attempt by either the 
State or the Federal government to enact more 
stringent regulation of union activities. Labor 
has the feeling that its problems are matters to 
be settled between the workers and the employ- 
ers, and that there is little that the general public 
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can do to bring about an effective settlement of 
labor problems. Labor is very sensitive to the 
reactions of the public when strikes are called 
but labor unions do not wish to have the Federal 
government enact legislation that will increase 
governmental regulation of unions. 

It is a common statement that the burden of 
proof in a debate always rests with the affirma- 
tive. Is there ever a time when the burden of 
proof is with the negative? 

The burden of proving a need for a change 
from the present system and of proving that the 
affirmative plan is the one that should be 
adopted rests with the affirmative. This is called 
the burden of proof. 

If the negative presents a “counterproposal” 
they admit that there is a need for a change 
away from the existing system and then they 
present a proposal to counter that of the affirma- 
tive. When the negative proposes a change, after 
admitting the need for a change from the exist- 
ing system, they assume a burden of proving 
that their proposal is better than that of the 
affirmative. 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS IN LABOR MOVEMENT 


Below you will find a list of terms that are 
commonly used when discussing the problems of 
labor. They have been presented in brief non- 
technical definitions that will be easily under- 
stood by high school debaters on the labor 
problem. 

AFL-C1O—The largest union labor organiza- 
tion in the United States. This is a combination 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and it has 
a combined membership of over 17 million 
workers. The AFL-CIO combination was made 
in December, 1955. 

ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
designed to prevent business and industry from 


A series of Federal laws 


forming industrial monopolies to restrain trade, 
fix prices and control wages. The chief laws of 
the Anti-trust group are the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act and the Clayton Anti-trust Act. 
ARBITRATION—-A_ method of settling labor 
disputes whereby impartial boards hear both 
sides to an industrial dispute and then render a 
decision. This decision is binding upon both 
parties to the dispute when it is made. 
CHECK-OFF—A system of withholding union 
fees or dues from the employee's paycheck. 
When the dues have been withheld they are then 
turned over to the union by the employers. This 
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insures the union of receipt of all union dues. 

CLOoseD sHop—A contract between a union 
and the employers whereby all employees are 
required to belong to the certified union before 
they can be employed. The Taft—Hartley Act of 
1947 made the closed shop illegal in areas cov- 
ered by the Act. 

CLoseD uUNION—A _ labor 
longer allows new members to join its ranks. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—A method of nego- 
tiation for a work contract in which employees 


union which no 


are represented by their elected union officials. 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION—A condition in 
which either arbitration or mediation is required 
by law. This same definition can be applied to 
COMPULSORY MEDIATION, 
COMPULSORY UNIONISM — A 
which union membership in one form or another 


condition in 


is required by law. 

FEATHERBEDDING—Forcing employers to hire 
more employees than are needed to do the 
required work. 

FREE-RIDER— An employee who does not 
belong to the union and pay dues, but who re- 
ceives benefits of union efforts. 

INJUNCTION—A court order requiring main- 
tenance of the status quo in a labor dispute for 
a designated period of time. Now generally 
outlawed. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE—Commerce or indus- 
try which operates across state lines. 

INTRASTATE COMMERCE 
try which operates within the boundary of a 


Commerce or indus- 


single state. 

JURISDICTIONAL STRIKE — A strike resulting 
from a dispute between unions over which union 
shall furnish workers for a certain type of work. 

LABOR—~MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AcT— The 
Taft—Hartley Act of 1947. 

Mass PICKETING—The use of a large and 
unreasonable number of pickets during a strike. 

MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP — A contract 
clause requiring union members to maintain 
their union membership during the life of the 
contract. 

MepiATION—Negotiation to settle labor dis- 
putes whereby a third party attempts to effect a 
settlement of a labor dispute. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS AcT 
ner Act of 1935. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BoaRD 


The Wag- 


A Fed- 


eral agency set up to administer provisions of 
the Wagner Act, and later the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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PicKETING—A parade of workers on strike 
who parade near place of work demonstrating 
reasons for the strike. 

NON-UNION SHOP—An industry that does not 
employ union workers. 

OpeN sHop—An industry that employs both 
union and non-union men. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS — Legislation which 
guarantees the worker the right to work without 
being forced to join a union. Right-to-work laws 
do not interfere with right to form or join a 
union, to bargain collectively, or to strike. These 
are state laws and they exist in nineteen states 
today. 

SECONDARY BOYCOTT—Strike tactics whereby 
the striking union boycotts a second plant or 
business. 

Section 148—Part of Taft—Hartley Act. 
Makes it possible for a state to enforce more 
stringent restrictions on union security than is 
imposed by the Taft—Hartley Act. Usually makes 
the union shop illegal in the state. 

SIT-DOWN STRIKE — A strike tactic whereby 
the striking workers refuse to work or to leave 
the plant. Not used much today. 

SLow-pown—A deliberate slowing down of 
the work rate by employees in retaliation against 
certain management rules. 

STRIKE-BREAKING—A tactic used by employ- 
ers to force a strike to terminate without resort- 
ing to collective bargaining or meeting union 
demands. Violence often follows. 

Tart—HartLey Act -— The Labor—Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947. It took the place 
of the Wagner Act (National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935). Made the closed shop illegal in 
interstate commerce and restricted other union 
activities. 

Union sHop—A contract requirement which 
forces employees to become members of the cer- 
tified union within a given period of time after 
being hired. Usually within 30 days. 

Wace-Hour Law—The Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 which regulates minimum 
wages and maximum hours for workers engaged 
in interstate commerce. This Act has _ been 
amended since 1938. 

Wacner Act—A basic Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Act which governed the national labor 
scene from 1935 until the enactment of the Taft— 
Hartley Act in 1947. Official name is National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. Provided for col- 
lective bargaining. 
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A wag, with more sense than nonsense, once defined a university as “a stadium with a 
college attached.” It is the business of secondary school people to prevent the develop- 
ment of a somewhat similar definition of the high school. 


Interscholastic Athletics 


A Frame of Reference 
for 
Secondary School Principals 


“The job of education is to assist in the natural, 
harmonious, and symmetrical development of a child; of 
his mental, physical, and moral powers. To give vent to 
play and competitive instinct helps harmonious develop- 
ment of the mind, heart, and body. Physical education 
should not be separated from education in general.” 

HernricH PEstaLozzi 


A. Introduction 


Certainly one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the American school scene is the place 
accorded to interscholastic competition in sports 
activities. The complexity and fullness of this 
phase among schools is probably unique to our 
nation. To be sure, in other countries there are 
contests between schools, but not on the scale 
they enjey in America. From humble begin- 
nings, and in opposition to the admonitions of 
faculty, interschool sports have grown from 
informal “steam-releasers” to one of the biggest 
and most typical forms of Americana. 

This tremendous growth is at the root of one 
of education’s major problems today. Inter- 
scholastic athletics have become in themselves a 
big business. In some schools the athletic pro- 
gram has grown to such proportions that it is 
seemingly the most important part of the educa- 
tional process. The following passage will serve 
to indicate the excesses to which the athletic 
program has sometimes gone. 

“There is no question that all youth share a need 
for physical fitness and a need to express themselves in 
motion. Further, | would suggest that many a battle 
in World War II was won on some football field. But 
let’s take a look at that interscholastic football team. 
Here are the eleven boys who need physical training the 
least of anyone in the student body. Are we going to 
buy them a separate field, separate gymnastic apparatus, 
separate protective equipment, separate insurance poli- 
cies and a special coach, trainer and doctor? Are we 
going to put up a stadium so we can watch them play? 
Are we going to hire special busses to cart the whole 
student body off to the ‘away’ game at Mudville? Are 
we going to proposition the parents of Mudville’s fine 
quarterback who singlehandedly wrecked us last Thanks- 
giving Day? Are we going to get the quarterback’s old 
man aside and promise him a job and a house in our 
town if he'll just please move so his kid can play for 
us against Mudville? These questions are not fanciful. 
They are answered ‘Yes’ by hundreds of muddleheaded 
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communities who don’t know moral integrity from deep 
center field. ‘Yes’ is not the thoughtful answer; it is 
the answer of a community with more money than brains 
no matter how empty the town till.’”’* 


It is precisely this situation that places the 
school administrator in a position that demands 
of him a succinct definition of the role that inter- 
scholastic competition will have in his school. 


.The import of the dilemma is reinforced by the 


sudden tide of criticism that was directed toward 
the country’s schools in the wake of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s disconcerting astronautical achievements. 

Unreasonable emphasis upon interscholastic 
athletics presents a very convenient striking 
point for those who decry modern education on 
the grounds that American children are being 
spoonfed a diet of mediocrity and non-essential 
frippery. Although many of the critical rantings 
signify nothing so much as sensationalism or the 
critic’s own ignorance of the situation, we can 
not be too complacent about athletics. There 
have truly been a number of valid claims made 
against them, and therefore the issue must be 
squarely faced by any educator who would hon- 
estly strive to improve the quality of education. 
B. The Problem 


How did _ interscholastic ‘get that 
way?” How have they grown to assume such 


athletics 


gigantic proportions in school life? How have 
they developed into the “tail that wags the dog?” 

The answer is to be found partly in our his- 
torical background. Not too long ago America 
The vast forests, mountains, 
and plains presented early pioneers with tre- 


was a wilderness. 


mendous obstacles. By the dint of perspiration 
and perseverance they pushed back the wilder- 
ness and took for themselves what they wanted. 
The accomplishments of these early eras are a 
fine attestation to the indomitable will and desire 
to win that was characterized by our forefathers. 

As a part of our national heritage, then, we 
have been strongly influenced by the spirit of 
winning. We have been taught that to do battle 
and come out victorious is a fine accomplish- 
ment in life. 
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So many of the things we do are motivated 
by competition: getting a better job, making 
more money, getting better grades, and having a 
newer car than the neighbors. Competition itself 
is not bad. It is the stuff that makes our econ- 
omy and our democratic form of government 
function. The real problem is that we still place 
so much emphasis on winning. Our society is 
geared to praise the winner. He is accorded 
recognition; he is placed before the public as an 
idol; he is pampered. With this sort of rewards 
awaiting him, it is littke wonder that a competitor 
will do his utmost to vanquish his opponent. 

It was mentioned above that competition 
itself is not bad. Now it must be stated that 
winning of itself is not bad either. It is the halo 
of omniscience that accompanies winning which 
must be struck from the brow of the athlete. As 
long as he is a winner, and as long as he is 
placed upon a pedestal, the bad situation in 
interscholastic athletics cannot but continue to 
worsen. The cult of the winner has been a dis- 
service to the fine aspects that can be realized 
from athletics. 


Roots of the Problem 


Some particular factors in our society are 
responsible for perpetuating the idea that to win 
is the ultimate of human effort in sports. The 
“winning-is-all” urge is a result of forces such 
as the following. 

1. Public opinion and public pressure. Pub- 
lic opinion and public pressure are probably the 
worst offenders, and they are the bases for other 
sources of undesirable influences. Furthermore, 
what is regarded as public opinion is often not 
that at all, but is rather the crying of vociferous 
minorities. It is forced upon the school admin- 
istrator, upon the coaches and staff, and upon 
the athletes. Parents are ofttimes more to blame 
than anyone else for demanding that the school 
which their child attends be a winner at times 
even as far down as the elementary level. Towns- 
people sometimes form into “booster” clubs to 
aid the cause of high school winning. If they 
were to remain in the background, fine. How- 
ever, what usually starts out with the best of in- 
tentions turns into a political force that may soon 
be telling the coach what he can and cannot do, 
and what he is doing wrong that he had better 
correct. The continual badgering to produce a 
football juggernaut, for example. may be respon- 


sible for a coach cutting the corners of sports- 
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manship or falling down in his teaching of the 
higher values inherent in sports. He can’t spend 
too much time on them—he has to figure out 
some way that will help his boys get past their 
next opponent. The pressure of the public, not 
only active but passive, can wreak havoc with 
the coach who must win to save his job. 


There have been examples of bad judgment 
on the part of parents and coaches alike that 
reflect the winning urge carried to its ridiculous 
extreme: One such example is the high school 
basketball coach who had a doctor keep his star 
forward’s appendix frozen for a week so he 
would be able to play in the game for the state 
championship. In a certain junior high school 
is a coach who teaches his players to tip the 
elbows of opponents when they attempt jump 
shots. A boy who had injured his ankle in a 
high school football game was removed from the 
game by the team physician. At the halftime. 
the boy’s father, himself a physician, overrode 
the advice of the school doctor and ordered his 
son to play. Subsequent examination showed the 
boy’s ankle to be fractured. In a tiny community 
the citizens were ready to fire the principal of 
the elementary school because the basketball 
team did not have a good season. A few months 
later they were eulogizing him because his track 
team won the county meet. 


2. The press. A direct result of public pres- 
sure for a winner is the amount and kind of 
publicity accorded to high school athletics and 
athletes. The aim is to sell papers, and people 
allegedly want to see big write-ups and sensa- 
tional coverage. No doubt a good many high 
school heads have been swelled as a consequence 
of adulation they have received from the news- 
papers. It is not at all uncommon for a sports- 
writer to embark upon a campaign to get his 
favorite high school football player elected to 
the all-state squad. Skillful penmanship plus a 
reasonable competency on the boy’s part can 
turn the trick. 


3. Intercollegiate athletics. Intercollegiate 
athletics share a large part of the blame for the 
current state of interscholastic overemphasis in 
many areas. To illustrate this point are the fol- 
lowing quotations taken from an article which 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly Magazine.* 

“There are two major ways in which high schools 
are hurt by the athletic pressure in colleges and univer- 


sities. First there are the recruiting and scholarship 
procedures, and secondly the practices of professional- 
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ized athletics that are carried into high schools by 
coaches who have used professional tactics in college. 

“A young boy in his senior year in high school re- 
ceived twenty-six scholarship offers to play football in 
colleges and universities. One of the offers, which | 
saw, was so funny as to be laughable, and yet so honest 
in its commercial appeal as to be highly interesting: 
“Accept no offers until you see ours.” This telegram was 
from a university that year in and year out fields one 
of the formidable football machines of our country. 
Think what this kind of recruitment can do to a seven- 
teen-year-old’s sense of values, especially when the offers 
are followed by persistent visits from college representa- 
tives, who avidly seek the boy’s favor through financial 
lures far greater than those offered to the academically 
talented students in the class. 

“Here is a quotation from a letter to a high school 
principal. ‘We should like to have the boy come to our 
campus for a weekend and get the feel of our athletic 
facilities. If you will bring him to us, we will invite 
you and your wife, your athletic director and his wife, 
and the boy’s mother and father to spend the weekend 
here as our guests. We shall provide first-class trans- 
portation and campus hospitality.’ 

“College recruitment of athletes is hurtful to high 
schools because of its effect both on the athletes and 
on the student body. want here to include a 
word about the cynicism that infects the students as a 
whole when they see favoritism and free ride scholar- 
ships bestowed on boys whose classroom work has been 
mediocre.” 


Although the examples cited here appear to 
be of a nature, the truth of the 
matter is that they are merely representative of 


sensational 


widespread practices. Recruiting athletes has, in 
fact, gone to an even more ridiculous extreme: 
Professional baseball clubs frequently proselyte 
high school youths by offering them attractive 
bonuses to sign a contract. One 
case was the one of Paul Petit, a high school 
“phenom” who was given $100,000 by the Pitts- 
burgh “Pirates.” 


very famous 


Because high schools and colleges are so 
closely related in our educational pattern, the 
actions of the colleges, being the higher of the 
two, has a strong effect upon school students 
and personnel. Unwholesome attitudes can filter 
down and inspire lowered standards. 

1. School personnel. This factor is perhaps 
the most negligible of all, but in fairness it must 
he said that some coaches and school personnel 
are to blame for unsound policies regarding 
sports. true 
hecause they have been unduly swayed by the 


interscholastic Sometimes this is 


opinions of others, in particular the general 


public. 


5. Gambling. Gambling is unwholesome for 
anything it touches. In some areas it has worked 
its way into the interscholastic sports picture 
and naturally has exerted bad influence on 
coaches and players alike. 
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D. Background for the Solution 


In viewing the situation as it now exists in 
the schools and in society, we can see a trend 
in interscholastic athletics that is fraught with 
potential danger because it is capable of destroy- 
ing a number of the higher ideals that we 
What, 
can be done? Some will say that sports contests 
between schools ought to be abolished. Prag- 
matically, though, the answer does not lie in 
casting out games and contests for several impor- 


Americans pride ourselves upon. then, 


tant reasons. 

1. Sports are not inherently bad. There is 
nothing in sport itself which is a warper of 
character; there is nothing in sport itself which 
will cause a boy or girl to turn aside from the 
moral training received in the home, the church, 
and the school; there is nothing in sport itself 
that will develop the athlete into a smug egotist. 
Rather these undesirable outcomes come about 
because of society's dominating idea that the 
prime, the all-encompassing purpose of athletic 
competition is to beat the other fellow. 

2. “Man is by nature a gregarious and com- 
petitive organism.”* As long as the school con- 
tinues to serve as a place where human beings 
are educated, it will have always to take cogni- 
zance of the inner forces which impel its students 
to various forms of action and interaction. 


3. “Play is a natural and spontaneous re- 
sponse to the organic and social needs of the 
individual.” If the school is to 
active living it must find ways to give students 
the kinds of activities their nature demands, and 


educate for 


to impart a knowledge of how to channel the 
urges into constructive experience. 

Back in the days of the Medieval universi- 
ties, the excess energies of the students used to 
boil over into the form of riots between them- 
selves and the townspeople where the university 
was located. These battles between “town and 
gown” were the source of much friction and led 
to the drawing up of contracts wherein the uni- 
versities agreed to take full responsibility for the 
actions of their students in such an event. To 
quote Rice: “One of the arguments frequently 
given for the promotion of modern college and 
high school athletics is that they tend to prevent 
just the things that happened in the Medieval 
university.””* 

1. “The desire to excel is almost universal.” 
Here is another instance where the school needs 





to take into account the basic natural needs of 
its students. 
5. Sports competition is a heritage of our 


culture. The influences of our culture are some 
of the most important motivating factors in 
society. If the schools are to discharge their 
duty of perpetuating the cultural heritage of the 
country, they should make allowance for this 
facet of American life. 

Leading educators themselves do not want to 
do away with competition. In a book entitled 
Education for All American Youth, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission stated, “No motiva- 
tion for the development of good health and 
rugged physical condition could be found that 
would approximate that provided by competitive 


athletics. 
E. The Solution 

The preceding discussion leads to the con- 
clusion that athletics should be an integral part 
of every school’s curriculum, and the real solu- 
tion is ably expressed by the following quotation. 
“It should be clear, therefore, that the problem 
is not to eliminate but to control competition.” 

In order to achieve this control, interscholas- 
simply 
one of the many school activities under the same 
administration and control as the rest of the 
school program and closely articulated with it.”® 
When all the school, its students, its faculty, and 
the townspeople accept this fact the struggle has 
Under such limitations the interscho- 
program can flourish but without the 
detrimental side effects of over-emphasis. Some 
communities already operate in this manner, 


tic athletics must be regarded as ‘ 


been won. 
lastic 


and in others the thing required is dynamic and 
unflinching leadership from the school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and coaches. Those places that 
have permitted athletics to get out of hand will 
face a great deal of difficulty in attaining the 
objective of de-emphasis because, “Educational 
or developmental objectives in athletics present 
a difficult problem to the zealous alumnus, with 
his tribal loyalty and his vanity in belonging to 
a championship organization, because these ob- 
jectives are incompatible with the unreasonable 
demand of always beating the traditional rival 
and of always winning a majority of games.”” 
The way to make interscholastic athletics a 
part of regular school activities is to consider 
them as a part of the physical education phase 
In turn, the physical education 
department must function on the premise that its 


of education. 
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chief concern is to serve the greatest number of 
students. This philosophy leads to a pyramidal 
program. The broad base of the pyramid, that 
which receives the most emphasis and touches all 
the students, is the physical education activity 
class. Here all students will be taught various 
skills that they will be able to use in later life, 
and they also will be able to develop a reasonable 
proficiency in them. The second level is the 
intramural program. The intramural program is 
a laboratory where as many students as wish 
may find an opportunity to compete in a number 
of sports and games. The apex of the pyramid 
is the interscholastic level. It includes those stu- 
dents whose superior ability or desire earn them 
a place on the teams that represent their school 
against other schools. 


Inter- 
scholastic 
Athletics 





Intramural 
Program 





Physical Education 
Classes 





Before the proposed plan can be effected, 
however, certain requirements must be met: 


1. The physical education teachers must be 
persons of good character and must possess a 
professional zeal that will make the program 
work, 

2. If a physical education teacher is also a 
coach, he must be assured that his primary 
responsibility is in the area of his teaching and 
not his coaching. It has been common practice 
to employ physical educators expressly to pro- 
duce winning teams. Because the man is aware 
of this, the program of physical education usu- 
ally suffers since his major efforts are bent 
toward winning. Consequently the program fails 
and the largest part of the student body is 
deprived of its due attention and service. The 
athletes are accorded disproportionate attention. 
“As the pressure to win increases the oppor- 
tunities to teach boys in the broader sense 
decreases.””” 

3. Those who coach, whether they be phys- 
ical education, science, English or biology teach- 
ers, must first be regarded as educators. When 
they are engaged in coaching it is as teachers of 
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sport. They are teachers first, with an under- 
standing of child growth and development. 

4. The games should be conducted in an 
atmosphere of friendly rivalry and the athletes 
should not compete under the influence of the 
extreme emotionalism that accompanies pleasing 
the crowd, or winning coveted championships. 
It is these extraneous appurtenances that lead to 
unwanted outcomes. Athletic activities should 
not disrupt the school day: games should be 
played only on school or public property. Var- 
sity athletes should meet the same academic 
requirements as other students, and postseason 
spectacles should be abolished. 

Although physical educators have sometimes 
been disposed to claim too much for sports and 
games as builders of character, the fact does 
remain that a considerable influence for good or 
evil can result from the competitive experience. 
“. . . a group of 1,000 educators, in reply to 
questionnaires presented by E. L. Thorndike 
gave to games in the physical education program 
the greatest number of first rankings as the 
school activity having the most influence on 
character.””* 

An effort must therefore be made to close 
the gap between the knowledge of what is desir- 
able and actual conduct that now exists. “Those 
under us must be taught both by our words and 
our actions the meaning of the passage, ‘For 
what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?’ ”® 

The broader view of athletics as it is being 
expressed here can be realized only if the per- 
sons involved in coaching the teams exhibit high 
standards of conduct and in turn demand it 
from their players. Through their teaching, the 
greatest advances can be made regarding the 
true value of competition in athletics. 

However, this cannot nor should it be a one- 
man operation. Not only the coaches, but the 
entire school staff and the administrators have 
the duty to exemplify sportsmanship, fair play, 
teamwork, and other desirable personality traits. 
In schools with a healthy emotional climate 
and high standards of conduct, there need be 
no fear of interscholastic sports turning into a 
Frankenstein. 


Conclusion 


Interschool athletics do have a place in the 
life of the school. However, they must be treated 
simply as a part of education, and be subject to 
controls and regulations by school officials just 
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as are other activities. Because of their nature, 
and because of the relative ease with which ath- 
letics can become over-emphasized, a down-to- 
earth handling of them is necessary. They 
should stem from the physical education pro- 
gram, and be regarded as another highly bene- 
ficial experience for school students. So the 
greatest good may accrue, the team coach ought 
to be a man who considers himself first as an 
educator, and he should have a background in 
education. Not only must he look at himself 
thus, but the people with whom he works must 
also be made to know that the coach occupies 
this position. Coaches must exemplify and teach 
high standards of conduct to their charges. The 
athletes are themselves students and are bound 
by the same codes as the others in the school. 
Above all, the hysterical clamor for winning 
must be shunned. 

Finally, “In evaluating the place of athletics 
in education, educators need constantly to re- 
mind themselves that athletics exist for the edu- 
cation of youth rather than that youth exist for 
the performance of athletic games.”” 
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We Lose A Great Friend 


Bedi has left us. 

At the ripe old age of 81 Roy Bedichek 
passed away while quietly sitting in his chair. 

For nearly forty years he was Director of the 
Texas Interscholastic League, the largest in scope 
and program of all such organizations. 

Few men have had as varied 


great and 
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experience in life as he; certainly none has had 
that relating to the organization, administration, 
promotion, development, adjudication, and pub- 
lication of all types of interscholastic activities. 
What an achievement! 

In 1956 his “Educational Competition—the 
Story of the University Interscholastic League of 
Texas” (open before us on the desk) won the 
$1,000 Carr P. 
Institute of Letters. 


Collins Award from the Texas 
(His “Karankaway Coun- 
try” won a similar award in 1950. No other 
writer ever won two of these awards.) 

Though historical in character, this large 
volume (published by the University of Texas) 
in both theory and practice considers each activ- 
ity from the standpoint of its educational value 
for the individual child. Intriguingly, logically, 
and clearly written, it covers an important field 
of education as no other work has presented it. 

No. Bedi has not left us. 


Herb Smith Quits A Job 


DR. PAUL N. ELBIN 
President, West Liberty State College 
West Liberty, West Virginia 


As Herb Smith dropped wearily into a chair 
at the kitchen Martha that he 
seemed more tired than usual. Something in his 


table, noticed 
expression uttered volumes, though nothing but 
a brief “Hello” had been said. 

Quietly Martha went about the job of get- 
ting supper on the table. A cup of coffee landed 
at Herb’s place, and he began to sip with solemn 
determination. Neither said anything, but Mar- 
tha knew that Herb’s 
would be disclosed when he was ready. 


whatever was on mind 
Before the coffee was gone, ham and eggs 
were delivered to the table and two quiet people 
hegan to eat. Eating seemed to take a long time. 
Martha knew that Herb had gradually come 


to hate his job. A music major in college, Herb 


had gone into music education with all the hopes 


of a crusader. He would accomplish in music 


what his English instructor had achieved in 
teaching boys and girls to appreciate the really 
beautiful things in literature. He would develop 
love of the permanent in) music, just’ as his 
mathematics teachers had taught the enduring 
principles of Euclid and his science teacher had 


inculcated respect for the discoveries of Newton. 
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But though Herb had gone to three different 
high schools in these first three years of his 
teaching career, he had not yet found a school 
that wanted what he had to offer. Now it was 
mid-October in the school of the third attempt. 
There was no need for Martha to ask how things 
were going. 

“T’ve quit,” was the way Herb began. 

Martha waited quietly. It o'clock 
when Herb got home from band practice. Now 
The dishes would wait. 

“If I had wanted to go into show business,” 
Herb continued, “I never have studied 
music in college four years and then invested 


was six 
it was seven. 
would 


borrowed money in a master’s degree. 

“Show business—that’s what everybody 
wants! But I’m not a showman. My job is 
Jones came around before we started 
drill this afternoon and gave me a few things to 


music. 
understand. He said the town isn’t interested in 
my plan for a symphonic band this year and 
school orchestra by next year. 

“What this community wants from you, he 
made plain, ‘is a razzle-dazzle show at the half 
next Saturday night that'll make Middleville’s 
precision maneuvers and fireworks finale look 
like something from the 1890's. We want some- 
thing different, something up-to-date, something 
no other band director has thought of yet. 

“I looked around, Martha. 
practicing dance steps to the tune of Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight. For this week’s show we 
built a replica of the courthouse. The band is 


The kids were 


to go around the building in various formations 
and finally march out the front door. We found 
a cannon which we plan to fire with blanks at 
the end of the courthouse finale. The flagpole 
lights up as the majorettes do the split. 

“But Jones wasn’t satisfied. He said Middle- 
ville would have a show for the half Saturday 
night that would make us look sick. ‘Your 
trouble,’ he concluded, ‘is that your heart just 
isn’t in music.’ 

“MUSIC!” I shrieked as something broke 
loose. “What you want is a 
Ziegfeld, Roxy, P. T. Barnum, and Ringling 
Brothers. Any similarity between my job and 
music is purely incidental. You can take your 
wonderful $4,200 a year job. From now on I’m 
working in the steel mill by day and listening 


combination of 


to phonograph records by night.” 
“How about a little more coffee. Martha?” 
West VIRGINIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Each and every class, activity, opportunity, experience should be made available, almost 
without exception or stipulation, to every individual student. 


Secret Societies and the Undemocratic 
Social Activity 


IGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES, SORORITIES, ex- 
clusive clubs, secret societies, and mystic 
organizations are phases of the high 

school social life that in many instances have 
become more than just a nuisance—they 
become an actual menace to the democratic 
thinking of the remainder of the students in the 
school. 


have 


The origin of the practice is a copy of the 
fraternity and the sorority situation at the col- 
lege level. Also, furthering the movement of the 
organization is perhaps a fulfillment of a social 
need by certain individuals. Of course, without 
the guidance of adults, teachers, parents, or 
administrators, frequently the public relations 
between the school and the public was strained 
because of adverse criticism of the organization, 
for which the school was blamed. To arrive at 
an understanding, let us examine the various 
practices of the club that do bring criticism. 

1. Initiation practices 
direct brutality. 

2. Questionable conduct at meetings 
ried on without restraint of adults or sponsors. 


from unbecoming to 
car- 


3. Undemocratic selection of members. 

1. Use of organization to secure special 
privileges—on athletic teams, in positions of 
leadership, etc. 

The public school is designed to serve the 
general public and its welfare, and for this rea- 
son discriminatory practices are in direct viola- 
tion of the democratic purposes of the school. 

According to Johnston and Faunce, the fol- 
lowing are arguments supporting the position 
that exclusive clubs have no place in the second- 
ary school:! 

1. They are essentially undemocratic, since 
membership is not open to all pupils who meet 
requirements. They do not unify the school—in 
fact they tend to stratify the high school into 
classes. 

2. They narrow the interests and social con- 
tacts of the pupils, Adolescence should be a 
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MERLE D. SINGLETON 
Principal 

Sparks High School 
Sparks, Nevada 


period of widening horizons touching a wide 
range of interests and personal associations. The 
social club tends to limit the range of interests 
to those which are considered advantageous to 
the club and personal associations to those who 
“belong.” 

3. They tend to set artificial standards of 
drawn, in general, from the 
and family 


personal worth 
more privileged group in money 
prestige. 

1. They develop snobbishness on the part of 
members. Since these clubs include only a small 
part of the student body, members come to think 
of themselves as a select group and to ascribe 
their selection to personal superiority. 

5. The discouragement and bitterness of 
those who fail to make the fraternity or sorority 
is frequently serious. Many poignant instances 
of disappointment and heartache of the rejected 
are given by teachers who serve as confidants to 
young people. 

6. They result in an unfair distribution of 
honors and positions of importance in the stu- 
dent body. As an organized group, fraternity 
and sorority members frequently control elec- 
tions and use influence to place their members 
in offices and in positions of importance in the 
extracurricular life of the school. 

7. Their school 


spirit. Too frequently, the first loyalty is to the 


influence is inimical to 
fraternity or sorority. Loyalty to the school and 
to its interests come second. As social cliques 
within the school, they have a divisive effect in 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the entire 
student body. 

Many states have enacted legislation prohib- 
iting these organizations in secondary schools. 
Where such legislation exists, and where cases 
have been placed before the courts, it has been 
ruled that the school is within its rights to take 
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action against those who have affiliated with 
these groups. 

Although it may be difficult to eradicate 
fraternities and sororities in some communities 
the only practicable solution is to make the pro- 
gram of activities within the school more attrac- 
tive than that of the secret organizations; and to 
focus the membership of the students and the 
faculty on the desire for better levels of social 
behavior. 

Faced with the problem of dealing with high 
school fraternities and sororities, administrators 
and teachers have followed the policies of: 
(1) Ignoring them; (2) Recognizing and con- 
trolling them; and (3) Eliminating them. If a 
school recognizes the fact the first two are of no 
particular importance, then the third method is 
the only way. 

This way is not easy, but it is the most sure. 
First, it is not easy for the administration to 
stop the practice of secret societies, when per- 
haps the sons and daughters of the most promi- 
nent and influential people are among the 
members. 

Second, they may be abolished around the 
school, but that does not mean that they will 
cease to be. They cannot be controlled by the 
school, if they are operating on the outside. 
However, the influence may be felt in the school, 
just the same. 

In a small town there were three organiza- 
tions for carefully selected students: The E.K.G. 
Fraternity for boys, and the G.A.L. and Jolly 
Jinx for the girls. For many years they had 
in-school organizations, much to the chagrin of 
the faculty and the administration. Then some 
years ago, the organizations, all three of them, 
were banned from the school. 

Immediately they were set up outside of 
school, and for several years were stronger than 
ever, in sort of a retaliation movement. They 


seemed to get the backing of the townspeople in 
initiation 
held on the main street, or that part of the initi- 


many areas. For instance, the was 
ation that could be shown to the public. It was 
always hilarious to the people on the street, but 
highly distasteful to the individual. But after 
having gone through such an ordeal, the indi- 
vidual did gain stature in the community. 
Nevertheless, the with its 
condemnation of such practices, and slowly, 
parents were more skeptical of an organization 
that evoked such disapproval from the school. 


school went on 
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And slowly, but surely, the school gained the 
prestige, and the organizations declined. 

When the organizations found they could no 
longer compete with the school, even on the out- 
side, their structures began to change. Where it 
had been one of rowdyism and near-violence, 
it slowly became somewhat worth-while. 

Not that the structure had changed; it was 
still the same secret society, but the ideals 
seemed to undergo a transformation. Now the 
members appeared to be selected from the dif- 
ferent classes, rather than a membership of just 
one class. 

The clubs started what to them were worth- 
while projects—something that had been un- 
heard of before. They now started offering help 
to the school in many different ways! The boys’ 
organization even went so far as to offer a one- 
hundred dollar scholarship to the outstanding 
boy at the graduation exercises. 

Today, these same three clubs are still in 
existence, but they do not resemble the clubs as 
they originally functioned years ago. They are 
practically unheard of around school, and even 
the members do not talk about them, bother any 
one else with them, or cause any emphasis to be 
made on the subject. As far as the school is 
concerned, the secret society is a dead issue. 

This is just one illustration as to what may 
happen if the issue is met and enforced. If the 
secret society cannot be controlled from outside 
it can be banished from the school environment 
and so controlled from the inside. 


Let’s Have A Spanish Club 


JOHN F. HARVEY 
Carson City Junior High School 
Carson City, Nevada 


In most communities there are people who 
believe that clubs, no matter of what kind, have 
no place in the school. Often this idea of resent- 
ment is reflected to the officials and 
therefore results in an essential, and sometimes 
even helpful, evaluation of the club program and 
its units. 

With this in mind I am going to justify the 
organization of a Spanish club to someone who 
feels that the club would be a waste of time and 
effort—that the members would not receive suf- 
ficient benefits. 


school 
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In a welkorganized Spanish club the mem- 
bers would have opportunities for developing 
their Spanish-speaking ability; to use more con- 
structively their leisure time; to explore possible 
vocational interests; and to learn about the cul- 
tural aspects of Spanish-speaking countries. 

True, the student might receive some of these 
values from the regular classroom work, but not 
too many of them because of the attention that 
has to be paid to the elementary mechanics 
involved. The club would represent an excellent 
supplementary activity, one which would de- 
velop those concerns raised in the classroom. 


For example, especially in beginning Spanish 
there is too little time for the student to learn 
to converse, because of the very nature of the 
individual recitation exercise. The club would 
offer many opportunities for such conversation 
between the members themselves and between 
them and the sponsor. The informal atmosphere 
of the club would help the members to lose the 
self-consciousness that so often is all too appar- 
ent in a formal class. 
tional ability one of the main ends of foreign 
language instruction? 


And is not such conversa- 


In America the amount of time used for 
labor has decreased greatly, due to new machin- 
ery and modern conveniences, and the result is 
increased time for leisure pursuits. Indirectly, 
this change has brought a problem of wise use 
of such time to young folks in their “here and 
now, and this problem will be all the more 
acute and important when they grow into adult- 
hood, with, probably, still more free time on 


their hands. 


The Spanish club can not only deepen those 
language interests which the student now has, 
and for which there is insufficient time in class, 
but it can also broaden those interests with ever- 
widening and continuing contacts and experi- 
ences. An interest in Spanish literature, recrea- 
tion, home life, occupations, music, dances, and 
other facets would represent a cultural enrich- 
ment. Most of these interests would carry over 
easily into adulthood. 


Further, the Spanish club might interest the 
member in the possibilities of teaching as a 
vocational goal, or in working for the govern- 
ment in some area requiring a knowledge of the 
language, or for some North American indus- 
trial or commercial company which has heavy 
connections in South America. There are many 
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of these opportunities in which Spanish is essen- 
tial vocationally. 

The proximity of the United States to many 
Spanish-speaking countries bring a natural de- 
mand that the North American know at least 
something about the Spanish people and setting 
—as suggested above—in order to avoid the 
common misunderstandings and misinterpreta- 
tions which are based upon ignorance and a lack 
of appreciation of these peoples. With the rapid 
shrinking of the world, in terms of time required 


to go anywhere, comes the increased necessity 


a] 
for cordial and friendly relations between na- 
tions and peoples. Here again, the Spanish club 
could make important contributions. 

In short, because club work is voluntary, 
natural, and unrestricted by classroom routines 
it offers unlimited educational opportunities. 
And, as an informal supplement to the formal 
classroom it has no equal. 


A Positive Way With 
Negatives 


VIRGINIA IRWIN 


De Soto, Missouri 


Ordinarily the loaded request, “Will you 
sponsor an extracurricular activity?” sends king- 
size chills wriggling down the classroom teacher’s 
spine. Such need not be the case, however, as 
my husband and I have observed the past two 
years. Let me try to convince you of the genuine 
fun and constructive contribution our extracur- 
ricular activity is. 

My husband and I came to De Soto to begin 
a new experience—teaching in the same high 
school. Since my schedule included a journalism 
inaugurated a plan to 
begin a camera club which would work in con- 
(My hus- 


band had been a photography enthusiast since 


class, we immediately 
junction with the journalism class. 


his junior high days and had helped me previ- 
ously with picture advice, etc. ) 

It did not take long to observe that interest 
was high and that something worth while could 
After converting a 
storage closet into a darkroom and moving our 
own equipment into it, operations began. In 
order to be concise, I’ll say simply that the club, 


come of the organization. 
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Snap Dragon President Marilyn Coleman and 
member Joe Rowland during a Saturday 
darkroom session. 


officially named the Snap Dragons, has taken 
pictures for the newspaper and yearbook for two 
years and is making plans for the third. 

Those who have been interested in develop- 
ing and printing have devoted countless Satur- 
days with my husband learning the patience. 
application to detail, and other facets of photog- 
raphy. How gratifying it has been to see them 
develop pride in work well done and accept the 
responsibility of carrying through the process 
alone. 

This type of activity has a definite value to 
the school. Last year was the first year the year- 
book had operated without a sizable deficit for 
purely because of the money saved 
The school decided that the 
club warranted its own equipment: consequently 


some time 
on photography. 


we are now operating with a press camera and 
an improved enlarger. By participating in an 
activity such as this, students are exposed to a 
that is both 


and 


channel of interest worth while 


and safe. It has vocational avocational 
adaptations. One of the boys, for instance, is 
working for the town newspaper this summer in 
the engraving department--and he is only a 
sophomore. 

Extra-special compensation for time spent 
with the Snap Dragons has been the camaraderie 
of the group. Extended sessions have presented 
opportunities for knowing the students better 
and vice versa. A busy classroom affords little 
chance to talk straight-from-the-shoulder or for 
Quite 
often some of the group came home after a Sat- 


hearing their aspirations and opinions. 
urday session for supper. It didn’t seem to make 
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any difference whether we had sandwiches on 
paper plates or fancier fare. 

Many times during the two years our group 
has displayed a-rare kind of spirit that glorifies 
the life of a teacher. When my husband was 
driving back and forth to graduate school in the 
summer and was bogged down with term papers. 
club! 
When the house we were renting was sold last 
winter and we moved on Thanksgiving Day, the 
club materialized to help during the worst of the 
transition. Our son was ill last winter, the high 
school had no substitutes, and we were in the 
midst of wondering what to do when the phone 
rang. A mother of one of the club members was 
on the other end of the line saying, “Let me keep 
Dicky. It’s the least I can do for you.” She not 
only kept Dicky but refused to take any money. 
At Christmas the group presented us with a 
lovely Lazy Susan along with the gleeful promise 
of using it often. 

I’m sure this has the sound of a recital of 
successes but. after all, what else does a teacher 
live for? 


who showed up for lawn-mowing—the 


Nothing To Be 


Thankful For? 


CAROL E. KAIN and Others 
William Penn Senior High School 
York, Pennsylvania 


A Thanksgiving Playlet 


(A boy and a girl walk across the stage in 
front of curtain and speak so that they are leav- 
ing the stage as the last speech is ended. | 

Babs: Tom, what’s wrong with you? You 
have been grouchy all day. I’m getting tired of 
such a moody person. 

Tom: You would be grouchy too, if you 
had to look forward to a very dull day tomorrow. 

Babs: Dull day? Why. 
Thanksgiving Day. What’s so dull about that? 

Tom: Oh, nothing! It’s just that there is 
nothing to be thankful for. We're having a big 
dinner at our house and the place will be over- 
run with relatives—and they are bores, every 
one of them. 

Babs: That’s a nice way to talk about your 
relatives. Have you ever stopped to think that 


tomorrow _ is 
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you might be the bore? Thanksgiving is the Picture No. 2. Grecian 
time to think of all the things for which we 
should be thankful. There are so many things if 
you would try to count them. We take too much 
for granted. Have you ever thought much about 
how far back in history we can find Thanksgiv- 
ing festivals? 


Narrator for No. 2: 


The people of ancient Greece held a har- 
vest festival, the Thesmophoria, which like 
the early Jewish feasts was a rejoicing and 
thanksgiving for the fruits and grains of the 
autumn. This festival was in honor of Dem- 
eter, the goddess of harvests and the founder 
of agriculture. After a sacred meal, of which 
only women partook, a procession of rejoic- 
ing women took their way to the temple of 
Demeter. There a three days’ Thanksgiving 
was celebrated with sacred rites, the scene 
being brightened by garlands of poppies and 
ears of wheat. Then they returned to Athens 
where occurred another celebration of three 
days. Ah, the Thanksgivings of ancient 
Greece were joyous occasions. 


Prologue: 


From the most ancient days when 
Primitive man, in a primitive world, 
Gave thought to a Benefactor 

For the favors of life and food; 

For sun, and shade, the stars of night, 
And all the blessings of the land: 

There have been ascending, like 

Incense from primeval altars, 
Thanksgiving songs from grateful hearts. 


Ye whose thoughts turn instinctively 
To One who through changing seasons 
Bestows on earth His lavish benefits; Narrator for No. 3: 

And ye who so oft have been received The Roman festivals of long ago were 
Of those bounties manifold; just as joyous as the Grecian festivals. The 
Ye who reverence the day accorded Roman harvest deity was Ceres. Her festival, 
To national Thanksgiving. celebrated yearly in October, was called the 
Review with us, if thou wilt, Cerelia. To the altars came gay processions 


Picture No. 3. Roman 


These customs of the world’s beginning, of men and women, bearing garlands and 


The Thanksgivings of the past. offerings. There were music, rustic sports, 
rites and ceremonies, closing with a feast of 


1. Shadow Picture of the Children of Israel Thanksgiving. A happy festival, indeed. 
Alas. they are no more. 


Narrator for No. 1: 
Thanksgiving was observed by the chil- Picture No. 4. English 
dren of Israel in their feasts to Jehovah. Narrator for No. 4: 
Thus it was commanded in the days of 
Moses: “When ye have gathered in the fruit 
of the land, ye shall keep a feast unto the 
Lord.” Faithfully the children of Israel kept 
their Thanksgivings for thus had Jehovah 
spoken to them. “Thou shalt observe the 
feast of the tabernacles seven days, after 
thou hast gathered in thy corn and the wine.” 


The harvest festival in Old England which 
had been kept even by the Saxons was called 
Harvest Home. It celebrated not the ingath- 
ering of the crops but the close of the harvest. 
There was a service in the village church, fol- 
lowed by a dinner and rural sports on the 
green. It was a happy moment when the last 
of the loads was in. 

In the days of Nehemiah, when the chil- In addition to the autumnal feast, there 
dren returned from captivity, where they were various days of thanksgiving pro- 
could not observe their Thanksgivings in a claimed in England during the year. If a 
strange land, they restored in Jerusalem and plague of sickness visited the land, its disap- 
in the cities thereabout, the feast of the taber- pearance was celebrated by a thanksgiving; 
nacles as they found written in the law of if a calamity had been averted, a thanksgiv- 
Moses. So again in their courts and in the ing was held. Cromwell proclaimed a day of 
courts of the house of God, the children of Thanksgiving for the defeat of the Spanish 
Israel made booths, and kept with rejoicing Armada, an occasion of much rejoicing. 
their Thanksgiving unto Jehovah. These festivities were well known to England. 
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Picture No. 5. Pilgrim 


Narrator for No. 5: 


The Puritans of England, not being al- 
lowed to worship according to the dictates of 
conscience, became unhappy and decided to 
seek a new home. Journeying to Holland, 
they lived for ten years in peaceful quiet at 


Leyden. The Dutch observed during the year’ 


a number of fast and feast days, but one of 
the most popular was a Thanksgiving held in 
October, celebrating the deliverance of the 
Dutch from the Spaniards. This festival the 
Pilgrims observed during their ten-year stay 
in Holland. 

The arrival of the Pilgrims in New Eng- 
land was followed by a winter of hardship 
and sickness. The spring, however, brought 
new hope; they planted crops and the autumn 
harvest was bountiful beyond their expecta- 
tions. Realizing how they had been blessed 
and having in mind the Thanksgiving festi- 
vals they had observed in Holland, it was 
only natural that the Pilgrims wished to 
express their gratitude in a Thanksgiving 
celebration in the new home at Plymouth. 


(Enter on stage six speakers bearing shields of 
Science, Art, Religion, Knowledge, Architecture 
and Recreation. ) 


The years have slipped into the Past, 
And of the country’s early stage 
Naught remains of its Thanksgivings 
But records writ on history’s page. 

y’s pag 


Much occasion for thanksgiving had they 
In the Pilgrim’s day; 

We of the Present—is there need 

That we, too, our thanks should pay? 


Much thanks should we offer to knowledge. 
Consider our colleges, our universities, our 
high schools, the elementary schools. Every 
village of our land has its school; every rural 
community has its door to knowledge. “Come 
ye, drink at the fount of knowledge” urge 
our schools. “Come, seek ye wisdom, which 
is the principal thing and more precious than 
rubies.” Much reason have we to be proud 
of our schools; therefore have we reason for 
thanks. 


Thankful should we be for our churches, 
those sanctuaries which preserve for our 
country the faith of our forefathers. By 


righteousness is a nation exalted, and our 
churches of the cities, of the busy towns and 
the quiet village, are the shrines of a nation 
whose trust is in God. Let us be thankful for 
the religion that has been one of our greatest 
blessings. 

Our thanksgiving of today should include 
grateful remembrance of the arts—the music 
that inspires and soothes; the paintings that 
fill the room with beautiful thoughts; the 
statuary which ennobles by its mute pres- 
ence; the fabrics whose joyous colors bring 
cheer and charm to our homes. Let us be 
thankful for the lavish bounty of art. 

Think what Science has contributed to make 
us thankful. When you listen to the radio, 
when you whiz off in an automobile, when 
you hop off to distant places in a_ plane, 
when you watch television, when you enjoy 
many of the time-saving and labor-saving 
gadgets, just try to imagine what a wonderful 
age you are living in and be thankful. 

I suggest that we give thanks for architec- 
ture, that faithful agent of civilization which 
has given us a nation of beautiful homes, 
inspiring cathedrals, artistic skyscrapers 
and countless public buildings of imposing 
charm. Surely it is reason for thanksgiving 
that a small and humble home may be de- 
lightful to look upon, thanks to modern 
architecture. 

Let us also remember our recreations and be 
grateful for them. “All work makes Jack a 
dull boy,” and even the adults are learning 
to play. Charming parks, beautiful camps, 
playgrounds, gymnasiums, golf links, swim- 
ming pools all lure us from work and make 
us thankful to be alive. Our recreations are 
among our modern blessings. 


Epilogue: 


Today, as in the ancient era, when the heart 
of man turned instinctively 

To the giver of Blessings, 

We, too, who are still the recipients 

Of God’s unmeasured bounty, 

Would keep our festival of Thanksgiving. 

Benefits new and marvelous 

Have crowned our fruitful years; 

Therefore, in return to Him we bear 

An increasing share of gratitude. 


Closing Song, “We Gather Together.” 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for December 








OUR CLASS PRESENTS 


It is generally accepted that assemblies are an 
important part of the extracurricular activity pro- 
gram of the secondary school. Assemblies of all 
types are presented during the course of the 
school year. Of the many various assemblies 
which have been discused, little is said about the 
individual classes having the opportunity to pre- 
sent at least one assembly a year. Each class from 
the freshmen to the seniors should be allowed to 
take over the responsibility of putting on an 
assembly for the rest of the student body. 

A class assembly accomplishes many of the 
objectives desired of a good assembly program. A 
student should have a community spirit, a feeling 
that he belongs to a group. A class assembly unites 
the individuals in the class, giving them the feel- 
ing that they belong to a group that will be 
together for some time. A class activity such as 
an assembly makes a student realize that he is a 
part of a special group. Class unity evolves into 
school unity which is sought in all schools. 

A united class helps in the development of 
ideals and in the establishment of desirable vir- 
tues such as courtesy, kindliness, and industry. A 
class can set up and promote its own high stand- 
ards. 

Many of the students may not have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in other assemblies. A class 
assembly offers them the chance to take part if 
they have the desire to do so. The assembly should 
be open to all in the class. 

For those who have the interest, a class assem- 
bly offers opportunities for self-expression. Mem- 
bers of the class must use imagination and 
ingenuity in preparing for the assembly. The 
production also gives them valuable experience in 
taking on responsibility and striving to achieve 
something of which they can be proud. 

The type of class assemblies may vary. In the 
cases where each class sponsors a dance, an assem- 
bly provides excellent means for both advertising 
the event and presenting class entertainment. The 
theme of the dance or the spirit of the season, or 
both, may be carried out in the assembly. 

The students usually enjoy entertainment pre- 
sented by members of their school. A competitive 
spirit may develop among the classes. It is a 
challenge to all to put on the best assembly using 
the most originality. A class may not have a dance 
or activity which it might advertise, but it may 
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still schedule a special time or event and present 
an appropriate program. 

A class-sponsored assembly may contain a 
variety of entertainment. It may be centered 
around the:talents of the members of the class, or 
centered around a skit which would include as 
many members as possible, or even a combination 
of the two. 

Much more goes into putting on a good assem- 
bly than just the actual participation. The assem- 
bly must be carefully planned and directed to 
assure viewers of good entertainment, amateur 
though it may be. The script must be written and 
adapted to the occasion, the participants, and the 
facilities. The time and place should have special 
consideration. Props and costumes must be pro- 
vided. Advertising and other relations must be 
carefully handled. These duties provide partici- 
pation for many members, with corresponding 
valuable experiences. 

If the assembly is set for a special time of the 
year for each class, the members can be looking 
forward to and planning for it. They know it will 
be approaching and can be keeping ideas in mind. 
As an example, the seniors may be scheduled to 
put on the Christmas program. Since they will be 
seeing other programs presented by classes before 
them, they can capitalize on the ideas and experi- 
ences of these. Anticipation helps to motivate 
their event. 

With the proper guidance and direction the 
class assembly could become a regularly scheduled 
event looked forward to by everyone.—Evange- 
line Kornmayer, Encina High School, Sacramento, 
California. 


IMPROVING ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


When three or four good assemblies are added 
to several average ones, and one or two complete 
failures, the sum is a fair to average assembly 
program that could be improved in several aspects. 
This description is characteristic of the assembly 
program in our school. 

Although I will not attempt to make an ana- 
lyzed criticism of our assembly programs, I will 
list several things which have bothered me about 
them and offer my own ideas for improvement. 

Planning is the first thing that should be done 
in conjunction with the project. Our assembly 
program is not thoroughly planned for the year, 
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as there are many cancellations, and although 
each club knows that they can produce one assem- 
bly, a definite date is seldom established. 

As the school year opens, an outline should be 
made of the entire assembly schedule for the 
year. Definite dates could be assigned to each 
club and organization in the school. Special 
assemblies could also be designed for each holi- 
day. Free dates could be left open to capitalize 
on unexpected opportunities, but should also be 
integrated carefully. 


Who would be the logical persons to work with 
the assembly program and schedule? In the case 
of our school it would be the student council or a 
committee from this organization working under 
the guidance of the vice-principal. Our student 
council does little planning in relation to the 
assembly program, and this would be another 
activity that is very appropriate for this type of 
group. 

For more efficient management, an assembly 
committee (composed of both council members 
and non-members) could be appointed through the 
student council. The'assembly program commit- 
tee would be directly responsible to the student 
council. The work of this committee would con- 
tinue throughout the year and entail much more 
than the initial planning. 

After the initial plan is made for the assembly 
schedule, every group within the school should 
have a copy and be prepared for its participa- 
tion. With advance planning each group will be 
ready when the time of its program arrives and 
hasty, last minute preparations, that are generally 
unsuccessful, will be avoided. 

Since each club will know when its program 
is scheduled, they could elect their assembly com- 
mittee very early in the year. The committee 
would then have the opportunity to work with the 
librarian to select and prepare any materials they 
would need. There would be time to use available 
catalogs and send for necessary materials. 

To assure well prepared assemblies given on 
schedule, each club could be required to submit a 
report of its assembly to the assembly commit- 
tee a week before the presentation. The report 
would be approved by this committee for subject, 
content, method of presentation, and actual prep- 
arations or progress to date. The duties of this 
committee should be stated to include the evalua- 
tion of these reports and the power to take 
action on insufficient ones. 

In taking action, the committee would point 
out the shortcomings of the assembly report to 
the club. The club could be asked to strengthen 
its program and re-submit the report before the 
assembly is given. This plan may help students 
plan their programs more carefully and insure 
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fewer complete failures. This plan would also 
establish another working connection between 
the school clubs and the student council. 

When the assembly program is an important, 
functioning part of the school it should have a 
regular period set aside for its functions. The 
assembly period once a week or every two weeks 
could be combined with the school activity 
period. 

In thinking about our school I have tried to 
work out a plan that would adequately accommo- 
date the activity and assembly programs. Our 
present activity schedule calls for activity meet- 
ings during regular class time. Everyone belong- 
ing to F. F. A. may have to leave for a meeting 
during one of my classes. Each activity is given 
its period and each time allotment comes out of 
different periods on different days. 

Noon is the only other time for activity meet- 
ings since we have many bus students. I would 
like to see a definite activity period established. 
We now have study halls throughout the day 
which, from my observation, are not used effi- 
ciently and profitably at all times. It thereby 
seems justifiable to eliminate one study hall 
period in favor of the activity period. 

The activity period would be a full length 
period with an advanced scheduling of meetings. 
The schedule would be planned carefully to min- 
imize the possibility of one student having more 
than one meeting for the same day. 

The assembly program could also be presented 
during the activity period on a regular day so it 
becomes a regular and integral part of the entire 
school program. 

Some programs presented in assembly could 
be carried further by making a bulletin board 
display or exhibit relating to them. One bulletin 
board or corner in the library could be reserved 
for this purpose. A representative of the club 
assembly committee could work with the libra- 
rian to arrange a display. This type of activity 
would lend itself to many assembly programs. 

An evaluation device is an important part of 
assembly activities. To my knowledge, our school 
has never tried this type of evaluation. A prac- 
tical form for this purpose could be devised by 
the student council or the assembly committee. 
If there wasn’t time for a valid evaluation after 
the assembly, it could be done by every student 
during the activity period the next day. 


Improvement or even the establishment of a 
smoothly running assembly program is the prod- 


uct of years of work and steady progress. Im- 
provements can be initiated, but results should 
be awaited with patience, since the most thor- 
oughly planned and rehearsed assembly can be 
mediocre in calibre. However, a_ carelessly 
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planned and unrehearsed program will almost 
always be of low quality and value—A Would- 
Be Assembly Improver. 


A POETRY READING ASSEMBLY 


During a certain period of the school year, all 
English classes study poetry simultaneously. The 
freshmen and sophomores may listen to recordings 
by artists or readings by the teacher. Homework 
is not assigned, and only poems that the students 
can understand easily are presented. The empha- 
sis is on enjoyment. 

Often junior and senior classes study poems 
in greater detail. Some of these students may 
even try their hands, voluntarily, at writing some 
poems of their own; at that time some of the tech- 
nical problems of poetry (meter, rhythm, figures 
of speech) may be taken up. 

Toward the end of this all-school unit, each 
student is asked to select a poem which he con- 
siders appropriate for himself and for his audi- 
ence, to practice reading it, to develop background 
aids (music, etc.), and to present it to the class in 
an oral reading. His reading is judged by the 
class and the teacher according to selection, inter- 
pretation and understanding, mood created, and 
other simple criteria discussed in advance. 

Two or three of the best readers are chosen 
from each section to compete with the best readers 
from other sections on the same level. (There 
may be several sections of English I. If two or 
three readers are chosen from each, the total 
number of freshmen reading in a semifinal con- 
test offers plenty of competition.) Through the 
semifinal competition, the two best readers from 
this class are chosen. Contestants from sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes are chosen accord- 
ingly. 

After sufficient practice in the auditorium and 
with the microphone, this group of best readers 
from English I, II, III, and IV perform as student 
artists in an assembly program. Mimeographed 
programs are distributed among the audience who 
already have an interest in the competition 
because of their own class backgrounds. Each 
listener has class or personal loyalties, and the 
audience is receptive at the onset. 

A master of ceremonies, preferably a previous 
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contest winner, opens the assembly in a dignified 
manner. A guest judge from a nearby university 
(or a well-known literary artist, if ayailable) 
evaluates the readings. A first prize of a loving 
cup is presented to the first-place winner, with 
appropriate pins or other emblems for the second 
and third places. 

Though upperclassmen have the advantage of 
more experience, lower classmen may create much 
competition for them. A freshman might well win 
first place. Parents and other interested individ- 
uals may come to “sit in” on the reading, and 
winners are in command of as much prestige as 
football heroes during a successful season. 

Because the audience is prepared for the type 
of program to be given and is sympathetic toward 
the performers, a high quality of attention can 
be expected from even large student assembly 
groups. Mood seldom reached in other assemblies 
can be attained. Poetry is no longer dull, dead, 
and something to be avoided. Competition during 
the next year becomes keener; students often 
choose their future poems well in advance and 
begin practicing early, even before class assign- 
ments are made.—Marjorie Belle Raglin, Crystal 
Lake High School, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 
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RULES FOR SAFE-T-MALLET GAMES de- 
scribes exciting, action-packed versions of popu- 
lar goal games—polo hockey, double goal polo- 
hockey, piggy back polo hockey, elimination polo, 
triangle hockey, box polo and mallet golf. Pub- 
lished (15 cents) by Cosom Industries, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of Safe-T-Play products, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


USE YOUR LIBRARY; FOR BETTER 
GRADES AND FUN TOO. This 81-page frame 
filmstrip (by E. Ben Evans) presents the mini- 
mum information for use of the library by begin- 
ning high school students and advanced junior 
high pupils. It shows how to find books, factual 
information, magazine articles, pamphlets, and 
other materials. It may be obtained from Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11, III. 


The very complete new catalogue of The 
Eldridge Publishing Company includes descrip- 
tions of not only plays of all kinds, shapes, and 
sizes but also material for special days and occa- 
sions, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Halloween, com- 
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mencement, school assembly, parades, fun and 
other programs, etc. Addresses, Franklin, Ohio, 
and Denver 2, Colo. 


NEW MANUAL FOR DUPLICATED PAPERS 


A new book on duplicated school papers, 
authored by four South Dakota educators, has 
just been published by the Iowa State College 
Press. It is designed for use by business educa- 
tion teachers and advisers of school papers in 
smaller high schools in the country. 


THREE NEW PERTINENT CORONET FILMS 

HIGH SCHOOL: YOUR CHALLENGE and 
LEARNING TO STUDY (16 mm., sound, black 
and white, 14 and 15 minutes) are dramatically 
designed to explain, justify, inspire, and assist 
junior and senior high school students. COL- 
LEGE: YOUR CHALLENGE (11 minutes) also 
can be used to good advantage in senior high 
school guidance classes. 
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NewsNotes and Comments 
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Here is a squib we saw recently, which will 
be read with varying degrees of interest: 

The children now love luxury, they have bad 
manners, contempt for authority, they show dis- 
respect for elders, and love chatter in place of 
exercise. They no longer rise when elders enter 
the room. They contradict their parents, chatter 
before company, gobble up dainties at the table, 
cross their legs and tyrannize their teachers.” 

These lines, which sound modern, actually 
date from about twenty centuries ago and are 
attributed to the Greek philosopher, Socrates. 

Any comment? 


Brotherhood at Work 

The Clinton (Tenn.) High School was bombed 
last October 5 after 10 Negro pupils were ad- 
mitted to the school as part of the integration 
program. Pupils at Crispus Attucks High School, 
Indianapolis’ all-Negro school, wanted to do 
something to speed up the reopening of the south- 
ern school. They created a disaster fund from 
the proceeds of a pregame sale of tickets for one 
of their basketball games as well as setting up a 
booth for contributions in the school cafeteria. 
Maybe it was coincidental, but it happened dur- 
ing Brotherhood Week. 


The Dirty Dozen 

Twelve Phrases to Avoid 
“I heard 
“They say 
“Everyone knows that 
“Of course I don’t believe this, but 
“Don’t say that I told you, but 
“T think it’s perfectly terrible 
“Just between you and me 
“This is probably a rumor, but 
“Don’t breathe it to a soul 
“You can take it for what it’s worth 
“This couldn’t possibly be true, but 
“Would you believe it, but 
—Hi-Life, Bellefontaine High School, Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio 


Magazine Drive Aids Student Loan Fund 

The Student Loan Fund, established during 
the depression years, has loaned over $13,000 to 
thirty-seven students to help defray their ex- 
penses in college. The fund was started fifteen 
years ago, and grows by gifts from alumni, senior 
classes, and by half the profits of the magazine 
sales. The terms of the loan are: the money must 
be used to defray college expenses; the loan can- 
not exceed $200 per year or a total of $800; no 
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interest is charged while the student is in college, 
but a rate of three per cent interest is charged on 
the unpaid balance beginning six months after 
college graduation; payment may begin any time, 
but must begin with the interest and must be at 
least $20 per month.—Vineland Hi-Spots, Vine- 
land High School, Vineland, New Jersey 


Note This, Newspaper Advisers 

A new nonprofit organization, The News- 
paper Fund, Inc., supported by a gift from the 
“Wall Street Journal,” has announced that its 
first project will be fellowships to high school 
journalism teachers and advisers to high school 
newspapers for attendance at summer college 
courses. 


Rules for Pupils in the Soviet Union 

On his recent trip through the Soviet Union, 
Dr. Glen T. Goodwill, superintendent of schools 
at Santa Monica, California, secured a copy of the 
following regulations governing the conduct in 
the “Red Schoolhouse.” 

It is the duty of every school child: 

1. To acquire knowledge persistently in order 
to become an educated and cultured citizen and to 
be of the greatest possible service to his country. 

2. To study diligently, to be punctual in at- 
tendance, and not arrive late at classes. : 

3. To obey the instructions of the school 
director and the teachers without question. 

4. To arrive at school with all the necessary 
textbooks and writing materials; to have every- 
thing ready for the lesson before the teacher 
arrives. 

5. To come to school clean, well groomed, and 
neatly dressed. 

6. To keep his place in the classroom clean 
and tidy. 

7. To enter the classroom and take his place 
immediately after the bell rings; to enter and 
leave the classroom during the lesson only with 
the teacher’s permission. 

8. To sit upright during the lesson, not leaning 
on his elbows and no slouching; to listen atten- 
tively to the teacher’s explanations and the other 
pupils’ answers, and not to talk or let his atten- 
tion stray to other things. 

9. To rise when the teacher or the director 
enters or leaves the room. 

10. To stand at attention when answering the 
teacher; to sit down only with the teacher’s per- 
mission; to raise his hand if he wishes to answer 
or to ask a question. 
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Lonigts.. 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1959-1960 


WHAT POLICY IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELA- 
TIONS WILL BEST SERVE THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK 

(Extra Copies to the same school) 
SET OF SPEECHES 

(Extra Copies to the same school) 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 

(Extra Copies to the same school) 
DEBATE REVIEW 
DEBATE TIME CARDS. . 

COMBINATION OFFER 

Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the “Debate Review." 
PRICE ; : ‘ $7.30 


(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in Combination 
offer for $1.00 additional) 


SCHOOL OFFER 
Consisting of five (5) Debate Handbooks, One Set 
of Speeches, and the "Debate Review." 


for $1.00 additional) 


+ & 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 





11. To take accurate notes in his assignment 
book of homework scheduled for the next lesson, 
and to show these notes to his parents; to do all 
the homework unaided. 

12. To be respectful to the school director and 
teachers; when meeting them, to greet them with 
a polite bow; boys should also raise their hats. 

13. To be polite to his elders, to behave 


modestly and respectfully in school, on the street, - 


and in public places. 

14. Not to use coarse expressions, not to smoke, 
not to gamble for money or for any other objects. 

15. To protect school property; to be careful 
of his personal things and the belongings of his 
comrades. 

16. To be attentive and considerate of old 
people, small children and the weak and sick; to 
give them a seat on the trolley or make way for 
them on the street, being helpful to them in every 
way. 

17. To obey his parents, to help them to take 
care of his small brothers and sisters. 

18. To maintain cleanliness and order in rooms, 
to keep his clothes, shoes, and bed neat and tidy. 

19. To carry his student’s record book with 
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him always, to guard it carefully, never handing 
it over to anyone else, and to present it upon re- 
quest of the teacher or the school director. 

20. To cherish the honor of his school and 
class, and defend it as his own. 


Saturday Off? Nix! 

Swedish school pupils, to the amazement of 
many adults in the country, have voted against 
having Saturdays off from class. 

A nationwide poll of 328,000 upper elementary 
and secondary pupils, showed that 72 per cent 
were in favor of continuing the present six-day 
school week. Twenty-five per cent of the pupils 
wanted a five-day week, and three per cent gave 
no preference. 

Abolition of the six-day school week was not 
attractive to many students because it would have 
meant fewer week-day sports holidays and short- 
er summer vacations. The poll—intended to be 
only advisory—was conducted by the Swedish 
State Radio and Education Ministry. It was run 
along the lines of an adult plebiscite organized 
under the Swedish Constitution for political 
questions. 
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_How We Do It 








THE STEWART INDIAN DANCE CLUB 


After the 1957-58 school year had started, a 
group of Hopi and Apache students came to me 
and asked if they could have an Indian dance 
club. Their initiative and sincerity impressed me 
and I advised them that the idea was a good one 
and that at the next staff meeting I would bring 
it up for discussion. 


When I proposed the Indian dance club idea 
at the meeting, some of the members expressed 
their disapproval of such a club. Their main 
objections were that the retainment of the old 
Indian customs and cultures would defeat their 
educational objectives toward modern enlighten- 
ment. That the school’s purpose was to educate 
and adjust the Indian students to the type of 
society (Western European) that they would have 
to live in upon leaving Stewart. After citing the 
many national groups in America that have re- 
tained their age-old customs and dances, e.g., the 
Hibernian societies, Sons of Italy, the Basques, 
the Scandinavians and the Slavic peoples who 
seem to have adjusted to our American form of 
society very satisfactorily, the dissident factions 
withdrew their objections. The club was ap- 
proved by the administration and was soon 
organized and functioning as an extracurricular 
activity. 

The first meeting was called on the following 
Thursday at 7:00 p.m. Thirty-one students at- 
tended: three Navaho girls and two boys, ten 
Apache boys and four girls, and twelve Hopi 
boys and girls. Mr. Irwin Ridley, a Paiute, who 
had danced for many years in Idaho and had 
participated in the Sun Dance in Wyoming, was 
asked to attend and assist in the organizing and 
act as an adviser. His knowledge and assistance 
proved invaluable when the club started to build 
the costumes and accessories used in the various 
dances. 

The first business of the club was to elect a 
sponsor, or rather, co-sponsors, who were Mr. 
Ridley and myself. The next action was to 
organize and define the purposes and objectives. 
A simple constitution was drawn up to satisfy 
the principal and other interested personnel of 
the Stewart School administration. 

The main objectives of the club were to 
(1) cultivate and further an intelligent under- 
standing and appreciation of the Indian culture, 
before the advent of the European colonists and 
missionaries; (2) sponsor authentic Indian dances 
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and costumes; (3) create, among the numerous 
other tribes represented at Stewart, a sense of 
pride and respect for their aboriginal cultures; 
(4) participate in the school assembly programs 
and other events; (5) foster and promote good will 
and better understanding between the Stewart 
Indian School and the other schools in Nevada 
and nearby California; (6) take part in the com- 
munity celebration such as parades, centennials 
and other civic activities; (7) put on programs for 
the U.S.O. organization, and for military person- 
nel; (8) appear on television programs; and (9) 
afford a meaningful and wholesome outlet for 
the energy and enthusiasm of the club members. 

The dances were to be authentic social dances 
to which the public could be invited. No ritual- 
istic or sacred dances such as the Snake Dance 
(which is performed only on the Hopi Mesa by 
certain clans), the Rain Dance, the puberty and 
initiation dances, and the religious Kachina 
masked dances were to be included. 

There are many social dances, however, such 
as the Buffalo, Butterfly, Corn, Hoop, and others 
among the Hopis that are for social purposes 
only. The Apaches have the Crown and Devil 
dances which they perform publicly. The Nava- 
hos have, also, many social dances, including the 
Hoop Dance, which the Navaho girls perform 
very expertly and gracefully. 

The Hopi girls sent home for their dance cos- 
tumes, since they could not be duplicated. The 
Hopi girls’ costumes are heirlooms, so to speak, 
and each has symbols or patterns woven into the 
wide belts denoting their clan memberships. 
The heavy black woolen dresses are woven by 
the old men of the clan who also make the deer- 
skin boots that are worn by the girls when they 
dance. These boots are worn until the girls 
marry, when they are given away or the high 
tops are cut off and used as ordinary footwear. 
The costumes the Hopi girls wore were the same 
they danced in when at home during the festive 
celebrations held on the mesas in Arizona. The 
Hopi boys, however, preferred to make their own 
costumes during the club meetings, as did the 
Apache and Navaho members. The Apache girls 
owned beautiful buckskin costumes ornately 
decorated with hundreds of small metallic strips 
that tinkled when they danced, adding to the 
rhythm of the drums and the singing. 

The club meetings were to be held every 
Thursday night from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. After the 
first meeting the Apache members chose their 
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leader (chief), as did the Hopis, and both groups 
chose their drummers and singers for their vari- 
ous dances. 

The first project was to start the construction 
of the necessary costumes, headdresses and moc- 
casins to complete their club’s wardrobe. Drums 
also had to be made. During the meetings there 
was never an idle or dull moment! 

The first month was a month of feverish 

preparation. Beautiful headdresses and bustles 
of feathers were created by the Hopi boys, the 
girls assisting in the sewing, and beading designs 
on the headbands. The Apache headddresses are 
made of wood and are very intricate in design. 
They are large fan-like shapes, painted with 
various tribal symbols and designs and are 
unusually striking when worn. They are secured 
on top of the head by leather bands around the 
head and leather thongs that are hidden from 
view by a black mask that completely covers the 
face. When the Apaches dance, these head orna- 
ments bob with each movement of the head and 
body, and because some are two feet across, one 
wonders how they manage to control them so 
gracefully. Leg bells and belts with bells at- 
tached were made for the war dances and we 
were ready to begin practicing for our first pub- 
lic exhibition, which happened to be in the 
parade celebrating Nevada’s 94th statehood anni- 
versary, for which the club was presented a first 
prize and a trophy. 
Soon more invitations to appear before 
schools and other celebrations were extended to 
the club; in fact, more requests than we could 
hope to fill came to the club’s secretary. We 
held three exhibitions away from the school and 
made four appearances at the school, two be- 
tween halves at basketball games, one during 
an assembly meeting and the last dance at the 
Marine Ball, an annual dance held in the school 
gymnasium. 

This club one of the most 
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GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Furnished in pre-printed master carbon units for 
any liquid (spirit or direct process) duplicator. 


7th grade—"You Are Growing Up” 
8th grade—” You Are A Teen-ager”’ 


9th grade—"'Beginning High School” 


G. A. Eichler Albert M. Lerch 


The Continental Press, Inc. 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 











experiences of my teaching career. The graceful 
rhythm of the dances and admiration of the 
beautiful costumes by everyone who witnessed 
them gave each dancer a feeling of achievement 
and kindled a deep sense of pride and respect for 
their own native culture—a culture that they 
should be proud of, but have too often been 
taught to forget. It is this tie with the past that 
I feel should be encouraged and used as a foun- 
dation upon which to build that future and 
ultimate integration into a complex European 
civilization, to which all Americans must adjust. 
—Frederic W. Forbusch, Stewart Indian School, 
Stewart, Nevada 


AN ACTIVE 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 


As the picture indicates, an active discussion 
is being carried on by members of the Interna- 
tional Relations Club of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Dickinson, North Dakota. The picture was 
taken at a discussion meeting of the group which 
considered the question “Was Yalta a Mistake?” 

Great interest was aroused on this question 
and many more people attended the meeting 
than are shown. Several resource people were 
on hand to supply needed information to keep 
the discussion going. 

A meeting such as this is typical of the 
activities of a college IRC group. In addition to 
holding group discussions on important political 
and social questions, the members hear speakers 
(in person or on tape), review movies and slides, 
or listen to talks by foreign students. Also, sev- 
eral meetings during the year are entirely social. 

Interestingly enough, Campus High School, 
which is located on the campus of DSTC, has an 
International Relations Club also. Several mem- 
bers of the college club serve as student-teacher 
advisers to this group. One highlight of the year 
for the junior group is a trip to Bismarck to 
watch the state legislature in action. 
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Both IRC groups at DSTC are very active— 
thus showing that such an activity can be bene- 
ficial, worth while, and interesting. The require- 
ment for membership—a vital interest in the 
social sciences.—Erwin F. Karner, Lees Junior 
College, Jackson, Kentucky 


A CRITIQUE OF 
OUR NEW STUDENT COUNCIL 


When Blank High School opened five years 
ago its students found themselves in the rather 
unique situation of being a new school complete 
with pseudo-traditions and student council built 
in. This was partially because the internal 
organization for this high school was set up even 
while the students and faculty were at the par- 
ent Blink High in Blunkville the first semester 
of the school year. Separate classes were main- 
tained for the pupils from Blank and the begin- 
ning of separate school and social functions 
became apparent. 

Theoretically, when the students were moved 
to the new school the only appreciable difference 
was to be the fact that pupils no longer had to 
make the long round trip to Blunkville each day. 
However, it didn’t take long for the youngsters 
to realize that they were free of the “unwanted 
foreigner” tag hung on them by Blink students, 
that they now were first-class citizens in their 
own school. Immediately a clamor went up for 
dozens of clubs and activities which they felt 
would make them the social equals of Blink. 
Many of these organizations they had been eli- 
gible for at Blink but for various reasons chose 
not to participate. The one student organization 
which seemed most stable and best able to cope 
with the situation was the student council. These 
boys and girls found themselves with a real job 
to do. 

The constitution, which was adopted almost 
entirely from Blink’s, provides that the presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, treasurer, chief 
justice of the student court, and advertising 
manager will be elected by student-body card 
holders. The president must be a senior and is 
elected for the school year. In addition to these 
officers, each organization elects a student coun- 
cil representative who acts as a liaison between 
the student council and the club. Each class also 
has a representative who acts in about the same 
capacity. As a rule there are about 25 members 
of the council plus the adviser. Our principal 
frequently sits in on the meetings as an invited 
personage. 

Our student council is new and is showing 
sound judgment in not assuming too many or 
too-difficult duties. One of the council’s main 
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jobs is to set up the activity calendar, seeing that 
each class and organization is given its fair share 
of scheduled time for activities. It is also the 
duty of the council to assign money-making 
activities fairly. Organizations ask for the con- 
cession or gate of a game or to sponsor a dance 
to raise funds. It then becomes the job of the 
council to approve or offer an alternative date 
to the organization. 

The student council itself has sponsored a 
few activities quite successfully and more are 
planned. One of their best efforts was a Good 
Taste Committee which developed when spring 
fever or some such disease hit a large part of the 
student body and more than the usual amount of 
“smooching” was going on in the halls and even 
the classrooms. It was felt that a word from a 
fellow student would do more than anything a 
faculty member could hope for. 

Also, the committee put out a cleverly illus- 
trated booklet on the “do’s and don’ts” of per- 
sonal conduct and school dress. It is hoped that 
this may be the forerunner of a handbook, in 
time. 

Considering that our student council is new 
and quite inexperienced, it is showing progress 
toward becoming an active, needed organization. 
It encompasses a good cross-section of the stu- 
dent body and is as democratic as a student-run 
organization can be. It has plans which will 
benefit the entire school community, such as 
registering cars for parking and publishing a 
student handbook. 

There are weak points yet, of course. Pos- 
sibly the most glaring is the lack of officer 
training classes. This is reflected in their lack of 
knowledge of their responsibilities and of the 
mechanics of student council. 

Because we all feel that the council has much 
to offer its members and the school as a whole, 





If you want a FOREIGN JOB or PEN PAL 
you are advised to advertise in — 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
(THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH FOR STUDENTS) 


If you want a really acceptable gift to send foreign 

language friends with little command of English, you 

could not do better than send them this POPULAR 

MONTHLY PICTORIAL IN SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH. it 

is used as a supplementary reader by all grades in 

the schools of 63 countries. 

Subscription: $1.25. (10 copies a year to 
any address.) 

Small advertisements: 
abbreviations. 

Speciment Copy: 25c. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED, 
Watford, Herts., England 


Please 
send 
check 
with 
order 


P.O. BOX 113, 
60 MARKET ST. 


10c a word. No 














everyone cooperates with the. program. The 
sponsor is vitally interested and is doing a fine 
job with the group. Given time, I believe that 
Blank’s student council will be one of the best. 
—Blenk Blonk, Blank High School, Blank, 
Blankstate 





Among The Books 








WHITTLING WITH BEN HUNT—W. Ben Hunt. 
Laminated paper, 160 pp., $3.50. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 North Broadway, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. 

Ever since the first cutting instruments were 
fashioned by stone-age artisans, men have in- 
dulged in the artistry of woodcarving. A nation- 
ally-known Milwaukee artist and handicrafter 
now publishes his third whittling book. This 
volume features primitive and stylized objects 
such as African masks, sleek “modern design” 
birds and comic animal figures. Forty projects in 
all are included—examples of what can be done 
with a few home-fashioned knives and some 
practice. Hunt emphasizes that the ideas pre- 
sented are only a beginning. The final and high 
point of a whittler’s development is self-expres- 
sion and creative design. The book is a mental 
stimulant to arouse enthusiasms and ideas. 

His projects reflect his interest in nature and 
wildlife—graceful waterfowl with wings spread 
in flight, miniature decoy ducks, songbirds, sail- 
fish, penguins, a pelican, a howling wolf, zebra 
colt, pack mule, Mexican ox-cart, Norwegian 
pigs, and book ends with buffalo and horse heads 
carved on them. 

Others such as the Kachina dolls, lapel orna- 
ments, earrings, carvings and the faces 
and figures suggest the modern stylized art. 

A special introductory section describes the 
simple tools needed for carving and how to make 
them; prepare a ‘“slickem-sharp” and 
illustrates the basic techniques of whittling. 

Hunt, who gave up his commercial art to 
full time to his writing, has become 
nationally known through his columns and mag- 
articles. He writes and illustrates three 
columns for Boys’ Life, official Boy Scout maga- 
zine, and has written other hobby books. 
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Nature lovers, young and old, will find in the 
BOY’S BOOK OF TURTLES AND LIZARDS by 
Percy A. Morris (The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th St., New York 10, $4.50) the answers to 
hundreds of questions about a fascinating group 
of creatures. 

Clearly and entertainingly written, the book 
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‘ gives a wealth of little-known facts about the 


turtles and lizards that may be found throughout 
the United States—many in the reader’s immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Brilliant photographs aid in 
making positive identification of them. 

The author gives all of the vital information 
about each animal—its distinctive colors and 
markings, structure, average and maximum size, 
choice of habitat and food, reproductive proc- 
esses, natural enemies, and known geographic 
limits. He also tells all about how to take care of 
a turtle or lizard pet. 

Mr. Morris is Chief Preparator of the Peabody 
Museum at Yale University. He is the author of 
two outstanding companion volumes—BOY’S 
BOOK OF FROGS, TOADS, AND SALAMAN- 
DERS and BOY’S BOOK OF SNAKES. 


Com edy Cues 


Matter of Choice 

With tickets being so much sought after for 
“My Fair Lady” it seemed odd that there was this 
vacant seat. Leaning across the vacant seat, the 
occupant on the one side asked the lady on the 
other if this seat was vacant. 

“Oh yes,” she replied. ‘““My husband and I sent 
in for these tickets eight months ago, but unfor- 
tunately my husband passed away.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” replied the lady, “But 
couldn’t one of your relatives have used the 
tickets?” 

“Oh no,” said the widow, ‘“They’re all at the 
funeral.” 








y Ww YW 
Tale of a Story Teller 

The grey-spatted suave North American diplo- 
mat was a great story teller. On a visit to Mid- 
Africa, he related a lengthy anecdote. His inter- 
preter turned to the natives, said only four words, 
and everybody laughed heartily. 

“How,” asked the diplomat, “could you tell the 
story so quickly?” 

“Story too long,” replied the interpreter, 
I say, ‘He tell joke. Laugh.’ ” 

ke & 

Rapid Advance 

The sea was calm and the captain decided it 
would be a good time to satisfy his cabin boy’s 
desire to take the helm. He pointed out the North 
Star to the boy, and gave him explicit directions 
to steer toward it all the time. 

For a while everything went well, but finally 
the young pilot got into difficulty. 

“Captain,” he called, “I’ve passed that star. 
Will you please come and pick out another?” 


“ 


so 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team —the basketball boys — 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools! . . . 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field, 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education. 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 


And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school — THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL. 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 
Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . . And EVERY DAY we received letters of glowing praise and appre- 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . . Those articles by advisers of prize- 
winning books are superb. . . . Marked copies make the rounds of our staff every 
month. ... That layout article was most helpful... . Thanks for the article on money- 
raising. .. ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 
Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail. 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UP!) 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your adviser will 
thank you for helping her out too. By the way, Photolith sponsors a critical service for 
fall-delivered yearbooks. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 
Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 
Columbia, Missouri 
Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If | don’t like it, | under- 


stand that you’ll refund my money for the year. 
As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready. | 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 


Send magazine to: (Signed 


[-] NOTE: Send us information Address 
about the fall critical service. City, State 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


— but there’s something 
in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern — the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey 
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